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Dean Gray, University of Chicago, says 


“6 IGOROUS campaigns are needed to help educate 
parents concerning the merits of different types 

of magazines and to awaken school authorities and 
teachers to the urgent need of providing suitable 
magazines for use in schools and of giving instruc- 
tion concerning their relative value and use. As 
pointed out by several writers, the development of a 
critical attitude among school pupils concerning 
newspapers and magazines may soon result in a 
radical improvement in the kinds of magazines 
found in the home. It is equally essential in the 
development of intelligent adult readers tomorrow.” 


Teachers! Principals! Superintendents! 


Here is the way! 


"THE reading taste of adolescents in our schools 

is today influenced by the appeal of trashy, 
often lurid, magazines. Can this condition be 
best met by suppression or by substitution? 


The combined opinion sponsoring this appeal 
to you advocates SUBSTITUTION! The pub- 
lishers of a number of leading magazines of literary 
value, under the guidance of CURRENT LITERATURE 
ate uniting in an effort to raise the level of reading 
interest among our young people. 


We invite parents and school authorities to con- 
sider the advantages of including contemporary 
literature—both books and magazines—as part 
of the required supplementary reading work in 
school. We have a definite plan for this purpose. 
We will gladly send the details of this plan to any 
teacher, principal, or superintendent on request. 


Atlantic Monthly 


Bookman 


Golden Book 
Harper’s 
World’s Work 


Saturday Review of Literature 


Forum 


Scribner’s 


For details, address 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Will you cast this ballot 
for better reading habits? 


Yes, we are in favor of raising the standard 
of leisure reading interests of our students. 
Send, free of charge, details to 


Name.. 


PRON. nn secsccnee 
Mail this blank to 


S.E.N, CURRENT LITERATURE 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Teacher Tours 





AINBOW TOURS are designed to 

meet the special requirements of 
Teachers desiring the utmost in educa- 
tional interest, comfortable travel in 
small groups, side trips to historic fea- 
tures, contact with people of world 
renown and, in short, the most that can 
be seen and done within the limits of 
the Summer vacation. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with the 
great Steamship Lines, Hotels, Foreign Rail- 
roads and Auto Stages. Refined, expert 
guides. The entire tour at moderate inclusive 
price, with payments spread over nine months 
after school re-opens. 


RAINBOW TOUR NO. 17 (Student 
Tourist Class)—Visiting England, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Italy 
and Germany, including special arrangements 
for the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 


RAINBOW TOUR NO. 36 (First Class 
Only) — Visiting Honolulu, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Kyoto, Shanghai, Nanking, Canton and Hong 
Kong. 


For descriptive itineraries 
and reservations, apply to 


National Travel 
Finance Corporation 


Ocean Center Building 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone 667-95 








J 
ee ay 
If you would enjoy a different 
vacation this year . . . one that 
is unlike any you have ever 
taken . . . whose memories 
would last a lifetime .. . see 
Alaska . . . top o° the world 
wonderland! 

Its ease of approach and en- 
joyment will astonish you! 
. Your choice of several glori- 
I ous cruises ... for instance: 









Southeastern Cruise 

9 or 12 days—2,350 miles of 

delightful voyaging on the 

world-famous Inside Passage, 

ih with frequent stops at colorful, 

<a romantic cities including his- 

toric Skagway and age-old Sitka $100 
Round trip,including berth and meals 


Southwestern Cruise 
19 days—4,000 miles of glorious adventuring, 
with calls at many quaint and historjc cities 
including Kodiak. Round trip, in- 3188 
cluding berth and meals.. 
Sailings from Seattle every few days 
May to September 
Ask for illustrated folder or use coupon below 
501 W. Sth St., Los Angeles—515 So. Spring, Los Angeles 
653 Market St., San Francisco—406 13th St., Oakland 
also offices in Long Beach, San Diego, Pasadena, etc. 


R 


PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


MR. H. B. BRITTAN, G. P.A., Pacific Steamship Co. 


659 Market Street, San Francisco, California 





Please send me a copy of your book, ““Cru'sing the 
W orld’s Smoothest Waterway.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


SrerrRA EpucaTIONAL News—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Teachers 

Association. Editorial and business offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco. 

Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879. Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 





MY ORIENTAL TRIP 


EpyTHE Bristoi, Principal 
Budlong Avenue School, Los Angeles 


Illustrations courtesy of Dollar Steamship Lines 


RIENT—the Land of the Rising Sun, full of mystery, 


culture, and beauty! To think I was fortunate enough to 


realize the materialization of my dreams! | was really 
going to the Orient! 

At last the day of departure arrived! What a thrill 
leaving San Francisco on a palatial President liner amid 
“bon voyages’! Long colored streamers tugged and broke 
as “my liner” backed away from the pier. I was off for 
Honolulu, my first port! The appointments and service 
on the Dollar Line are of high quality. The delicious 
food is one of the delights of the voyage. 

After seventeen days and nights beneath a wonderful 
silvery tropical moon, on a cool calm ocean, I became a 
regular sea-going sailorette. During this time I formed 
friendships which proved a pleasure throughout my tour 


in Japan and China. 


ARRIVED at Honolulu after six days. It was 
I my first introduction to the tropical world. I 
was met by friends with leis (garlands) of real 
gardenias. We drove ninety miles around the 
island, pausing at the beautiful Royal Hawaiian 
hotel in time for tiffin. The afternoon was spent 
in regular sight-seeing and strolling in and out 
of the shops until time to return to the ship. 


Yokohama and Japan 


On to Japan—nine more days and nights full 
all packed to 
embark at Yokohama for my inland trip through 
Japan. 


of fun and relaxation. I was 
I had changed my itinerary at least ten 
times and also had annexed a most charming 
traveling companion, a young lady from Sacra- 
mento. 

I had learned to call “Boy”, “chop-chop”, and 
say, “Missie no want”, “Can do”, and “Maskey”’ 
With this much 
equipment I embarked at Yokohama prepared 
to do Japan. 

In general, Japan is a pocket edition of the 
Orient. 


as well as the veteran travelers. 


It is the tiniest, most perfect miniature 
of a country one can ever imagine. The coolies, 
rickshaws the 


smallest little shops, are remarkably clean. It 


streets, and buildings, even 


is so artistic and colorful. 


Every odd-shaped, 
little, thatch-roofed farm house is surrounded by 
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a bamboo fence. Every tiny, green rice-field is 


a spot of beauty. As far as the eye can see the 
landscape is spotted with tiny torii gates and 
dwarfed pines. 

The Japanese people fascinated me. They are 
so polite to one another, as well as to foreigners. 
When they speak they draw in their breath, 
which sounds like the hissing of serpents, but 
means, “I am a lowly person—I am not worthy 
for my humble breath to blow upon you.” They 
never fail to show an attitude of friendship. 
I never was bowed to so many times in my life! 

The with 
mechanical-looking faces and pretty 
look like candy dolls as they clog along in funny 
Japanese shoes. 


Japanese women, their painted, 


kimonos, 


The Japanese men are alert, smart, and pro- 
They ill-fitting Occidental 
business and in Japanese kimonos for 


gressive. dress in 
suits for 


relaxing. 
Nikko, a Dream Place 


I was most pleasantly surprised to find the 


cities of Japan modern, progressive, commer- 
cialized, and interesting. But I really fell in love 
with Japan when I went inland to Nikko, about 
ninety miles north of Tokio. I traveled four 
hours on a funny little Japanese train, where I 


had my first experience of seeing a Japanese 
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gentleman, in plain view of all, skilfully change 
from an Occidental suit to a Japanese kimono. 
This frank disrobing is a Japanese custom and 
as natural for them as the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

Nikko is like a story-book. For the first time 
in my life I thought I was in fairyland. It is 
one gorgeous display of tinted foliage, water- 
falls, cascades, and places of interest. It is here 
I saw the famous Red Lacquer Bridge, the 
magnificent shrines 





the one with the original 
Three Monkeys and the famous Sleeping Cat. 


I clapped my hand in the Futa-ara-san temple 
and made the Dragon rattle his fangs and cry. 
I walked up the 200 steps to the Tomb of the 
First Shogan. I saw the five-storied Pagoda, 
the Yomeimon gate, the immense bronze bell 
and the three beautiful, gold Buddhas. 

I adored Nikko. To me it was as near heaven 
on earth as any place could be. The time to 
return to Tokio came far too soon. I returned 
by night and had the fun of getting on and off 
the train, bag and baggage, three times before I 
finally got off at Tokio. English is not univer- 
sally understood and all sta- 
tions looked alike by night and 
all Japanese trainmen say, 
“Yes Missie” to all questions 
asked. The only thing to do 
was keep climbing on and off 
until I was sure I had the 
right station. At the time it 
was tragic, later it was funny. 


The Shops of Kyoto 


Yokohama and Tokio are 
full of interesting temples and 
wonderful places to shop. 
Very modern cities. Kyoto is 
different — very Japanese. It 
has the most famous antique 
shops, damascene and clois- 
onne factories of the world. 
They make the most enticing 
things to buy. We arrived in 
Kyoto at night. It was the 
first festival of the summer 
and all the streets were beau- 
tifully decorated with Japa- 
nese lanterns and everybody 
was out on dress parade. 

We were the only foreign- 
ers in town. How amazed we 
were to discover a mob fol- 


lowing us every place we 


‘ent! fis: alae = eae Japanese geisha girls wear gorgeous kimonos, 
went! We were real curios to quaint coiffure, and sandals. 





these tiny folks. They felt of our clothes and 
openly stared at us as though we were criminals. 


In my effort to get away from the mob and 
back to the hotel I forgot that traffic was left 
and not right. I was almost run over by a man 
on a bicycle. We exchanged remarks very im- 
patiently. I am sure it was a good thing neither 
understood the other. 


Leaving Kyoto, I had another picturesque 
train ride across the country to Kobe. Here I 
was royally entertained by Americans who lived 
in real Japanese houses with sliding paper walls, 
matting floor, and wooden bath-tubs. From 
Kobe I visited Osaka—largest and dirtiest city 
in Japan. I had a “sukiyaki” dinner, which I 
ate with chop-sticks, sitting on the floor. What 
fun! How I loved Japan with its Eastern cul- 
ture and its Western modernity. 


From Japan I proceeded by boat through the 
beautiful Inland Sea to the Chinese port of 
Tangku. China is gigantic as Japan is dimin- 
utive. Certainly China is a land of contrasts. 
Soon I was feasting my eyes on the wonders of 
Peking. 

The Marvels of Peking 

Peking the beautiful, the 
Forbidden City with its Tem- 
ple of Heaven, Hall of Clas- 
sics, Winter Palace, Drum 
Tower, and other’ endless 
wonders, would be impossible 
to describe. The most fasci- 
nating sight was the Summer 
Palace, the favorite palace of 
Her Majesty —the Empress 
Dowager. It is situated on an 
artificial hill on the edge of 
an artificial lake. 


I walked up the 275 steps. 


Strolled along the famous 
colonnade to the Marble Boat 
where I sipped tea and vis- 
ualized Old Buddha, whose 
power has ruled 400,000,000 
people. I walked over the 
Jade Girdle Bridge and floated 
through the mats of lotus 
flowers in a Chinese boat. I 
marveled at the solid bronze 
pavilion; the endless number 
of buildings with their yellow- 
tiled roofs, which gave off the 
light of the sun like polished 


; eS. =«6Cgcold. I was appalled at the 


enormous expenditure ot 
money but I could readily un- 
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acquer bridge at Nikko, Japan 


derstand the Chinese love of the _ beautiful. 


The houses of Peking are built in rambling 
fashion, covering a lot of ground and forming a 
beautiful courtyard in the center. The gardens 


surrounding the houses are full of small lakes 
in which beautiful lotus flowers grow in abun- 


dance. Tiny narrow paths, covered by weeping 


willows, wind their way in and out among the 
lakes 


In such a home I had the privilege of being 


the honored dinner-guest of the distinguished 


explorer, Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews.. Mv 


memories of Peking are precious. I left for 
Nanking and 


S 


Shanghai with my thoughts in a 
whirl. I had seen and so much in such a short 
time that I could scarcely remember half of it. 


I traveled from Peking on a Chinese train 


25 years old. One can imagine the 


discomforts and 


4 1 
which was 


inconveniences and how I felt 
when I landed in Shanghai two days later. 
Shanghai is th 


s the Paris of the Orient. I can only 


remeniber it as one round of pleasure and good 
times 
Hongkong and Canton 
a j 


lavs and nights and Hongkong. 

I shall never hope to see a city with a more 

beautiful approach. The fifteen square miles of 

harbor are backed by the Nine Dragons Moun- 
: 


tains, which form a ribbed wall around it. Hong- 


kong is ultra-British, modern, and progressive. 
lhe most interesting city of China is Canton 


—the Floating City. On the Pearl River near 
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over which may pass only the Emperor or his special messenger 


Canton a quarter of a million people are born, 
reared, married, and die on Chinese house-boats 
called sampans. Canton is the southern capital 
and real Chinese. 

What an experience getting into sedan chairs 
carried by four coolies to shop in the 
narrow streets of Canton! 


tiny 
These streets are 
scarcely three feet wide and roofed high over 
head with matting to keep out the sun. 

The shops have barred doors and windows. 
They look old, musty, and not the least inviting 
—but what precious things come from the 
shelves of the high cupboards. There is so much 
to buy in Canton that I was forever counting 
my travelers checks and hanging onto my purse- 
strings. Then back to Hongkong! Once more 
it was time to tear myself away from friends 
and tempting invitations, but Manila—the Pearl 
of the Orient—was beckoning me to come. 


Tropical Manila 

Manila is a tropical city of Spanish, American, 
and Malay combination. It has the historical 
background and hospitality of old Spain. It has 
the jazz music and spirit of gaiety of America. 
Combine these with the tropical atmosphere and 
luxurious life of the East and it makes one desire 
to linger in Manila. 

During my stay in Manila I was the house- 
guest of a most charming American family, 
whose beautiful home and generous hospitality 
is one of my most cherished memories. 


I visited the historical points of interest and 








nd 
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-THE CHANCE OF A DECADE! 


PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 
and 58 MORE DAYS OF TRAVEL IN 10 COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

A Tour for ALL Expenses pay eae eee For ' 

Everyone ‘i atte To MENTOR 7oURS CO.. CARE “OF GC. S. BOYER $525 ‘i 


301 SOUTH KENMORE AVENUE LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 













saw the spots of scenic beauty. The most inter- 
: ; : : PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
esting trip was the day a jolly crowd of us drove 
inland to Paganjan to “ride the rapids” in a 


canoe. Two natives paddle or pull these tiny 








e 7 7” 
canoes up a narrow, rough river. Both banks Glorious Vacations 
. . - < 2 
are lined with tropical ferns and banana trees. in the Lands of History 
At the head of the river is a most beautiful i eee eee Cee we pew went abet 
and visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium 
o . sat > . > re 3 ane Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and 
gorge down which the water flows in bubbling ay Ga tae Youdes Wee os Ccaamn 
‘ ‘ ‘ al . 4 A wonderfully inspiring, educational vacation ir 
torrents. I held my breath, hung on to the boat sir tontin af heeeeia enh tamales, 
and prayed it would not upset, but I “did the Via Beautiful St. Lawrence Route 
eer From Montreal, 1000 miles of scenic river, only 414 days at sea 
rapids ! Tourist Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience 
; 3 : z : Cost. inclu¢ g all necessary expenses, depends upon itinerary 
Vacations can’t last forever but memories Re ne ee re eee 
LUROPEAN TREASURE Tours 
can. So save your money—pack your trunk and Rotenee in 10 equel monthly Dept. 128 


imotalimants after you rerurn .132 No. La Salle St., Chicago 


go Asiatic! 


Travel Offerings | UNIVERSITY and 








For Teachers STUDENT TOURS 


; The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
(Summer of 1930) Competent Leadership—splendid travel 
arrangements. College credit available. 
Educational and popular tours 


“The American University Way of Travel” 
to Europe. Se 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVELER, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Escorted tour to Alaska leaves 
San Francjsco June 28. 


Escorted tour round North 
America leaves San Francisco 


June 7. New SS. Pennsylvania EUROPE 1930 
includes Canadian Rockies. PASSION PLAY OBERAMMERGAU 
Betore hing on plans for the summer of 1930 send 
: ‘ sa 4 . ie for folder our B, which, at moderate expense, offers 
Our tours offer acceptable travel conveni- a well-balanced program of a personally conducted tour 
ences within reach of the average purse. prepared specially for teachers and students. 


We also sell tickets and arrange book- FREYER TRAVEL BUREAU 
ings over all steamship lines—for air 1912 Yolo Avenue, Berkeley California (BErkeley 6020) 


travel—and other transportation services. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


128 Sutter Street KEarny 3512 
San Francisco 


SOMETHING NEW EUROPE 
IN AUTO TOURS OF 

A Service That Will Be a Revelation 

230 ALL EXPENSE TOURS $335 UP 

Independent or Ccnducted Tours The Patison Mexico Tours feature pyramids that rival 

Ask for booklet those of Egypt in size and antiquity, volcanoes four times 

ALE e e high as V vius, mountain ranges a mile higher than 

ALASKA pte “sie . $256 | the Tecan aie oe chinaainens takai aa old. 

SCENIC WONDER TOURS For circulars, address: 
219 Balboa Bldg., San Francisco 











UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES &@ CREDITS) 


*»» STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groups ~, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL xc. 
B10 EAST 42” STREET N. Y¥. C. 
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Plan Your 1930 European Trip NOW 


What with the great annual demand for space for the regular movement of tourists, 
plus the increased application for the same on account of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, plus the charter of several steamers for summer cruises to the Mediterranean, 
to the North Cape, and for other special movements, it is easily evident that very 
early booking is necessary for sailings during the vacation season 
both eastbound and westbound. 


1930 Sailing Lists of Cunard and Anchor Lines are now announced 
2 
17 CABIN LINERS FROM 13,500 to 20,000 GROSS TONS 
Rates: One Way, $130; Rounp Trip, $228 Upwarps 
2 


Special attention is directed to the wonderful advantages of low priced 
travel for teachers, students, professional people and tourists in 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Regular sailings—frequently up to 4 sailings weekly 
ONE WAY, $105.00 upwarps; ROUND TRIP, $185.00 Urwarps 


For full particulars apply to your Local Agent or 


CUNARD AND ANCHOR LINES 


301 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO Telephone SU1tER 6720 


Latif] Choice of Routes 


= 


EAST 


New de luxe New de luxe 


Golden State Limited Rocky Mountain Limited 
and other fast trains and Colorado Express 


Via the Low Altitude Way, thru the ApacheTrail Via the Colorade Scenic Way, traversing a region 
Country, richinromanceand historical interest. | of rugged grandeur via Salt Lake City, Royal 
Direct from Los Angeles to Chicago, Kansas City, Gorge, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


St. Louis, Memphis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. || Thrusleepingcardaily San Francisco toChicago. 


For further information, address 


B. F. Coons, General Agent C. N. Fisher, G. A. P. D. 
516 West 6th Street 493 Monadnock Building 
Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California 
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June... Month til Penciene 
in the Seles af (Tiatndiied. ae 


Pian now for a sailing 
when school is out...over the delightful south- 
ern route direct from Los Angeles to bewitch- 
ing Hawaii! Land of a myriad flowers and per- 
fumes...a land that unfolds in reality for you 
all the romance and haunting charm that fancy 
has woven into your dreams of this tropical 
paradise ! 


All-Inclusive-Cost Tours . . . from $285 


Los Angeles back to Los Angeles. The tour includes 
the wal teats and smart hotel life at Waikiki, sight- 
seeing in Honolulu and around the island of Oahu, 
and the 3-Day Wonder Trip among the islands to Hilo 
for a thrilling visit through Volcano-land. 


LASSCO’S fleet, headed by the “City of Honolulu” 
and the “City of Los Angeles” — Companion Luxury 
Cruisers of the Pacific— provides a schedule of three 
to five sailings per month during the summer—a per- 
fectly balanced service that easily fits your itinerary and 
gives you a wide selection of sumptuously comfort- 
able accommodations. 
For complete information, apply any authorized 
agent or— 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO ars 


SAN FRANCISCO 


685 Market Street . «. Tel. DAvenport 4210 
LOS ANGELES 

730 South Broadway Tel. VA ndike 2491 

Tel. Main 6348 


SAN DIEGO 
913 E. Broadway eit take 
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THRILL 
follows 


THRILL 


onthis Around and 
Across America 
Vacation Tour 





We offer you an 8,000-mile 
circle tour around and across 
America—5,000 miles by water 
between California and New 
York, on a giant electric liner; 
3,000 miles by rail, with stop- 
overs en route for sightseeing. 


Can you think of a more ex- 
citing trip? The sea voyage 
alone is a thousand miles 
longer than the trip to Europe 
and back. And you see the 
Panama Canal, Havana, New 
York. Stop over for a sojourn 
in beautiful New England, if 
you wish. 





In Either Direction 











% 
& 


Choice of rail routes across the 
continent, and of three new de 


| THROUGH 


luxe liners— Pennsylvania, 

Virginia, and California — for PANAMA 
the sea trip. Cross-country trip 

by Transcontinental Air Trans- CANAL 
port arranged, if desired. 
Reduced summer rates: Water vA 
and Rail Round Trip, $375 HAVANA | 


(up) First Cabin; $235 (up) 
‘Tourist; One Way, water, $275 
(up) First Cabin; $135 (up) 
Tourist. 


fonoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


| 
} 
| | 
L 


For full information address 460 Market St., San Francisco, 
California, our Offices elsewhere or authorized 
S.S. or R. R. agents. 
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MAKE 
YOUR 


1930 
ACATION 


UNIQUE, RESTFUL, 
INSPIRING, INEXPENSIVE 


Canadian Pacific, world’s greatest 


travel System, makes varied and alluring 
suggestions for trips that fit these specifications 


3 “longest day” excursions 
to Alaska and the Yukon 


See the ‘“‘midnight sun” on June 21 
lop over Skagway, Lake Atlin, the gold- 
un) fields of the Klondike, White Horse 

and Dawson. Leave San Francisco 

ca June 5,12,16. Specially reduced fares. 


Visit Europe the Year 
of the Passion Play, 1930 


We secure reservations for our pa- 
trons for this world-famous event. 
Last chance to see it in 10 years. Ask 
about “‘all-expense’’ House Party 
Motor Tours, $395 and up: Colleg- 
iate Part Tours, $335 and up. 





Special Tours to the Orient 
via Honolulu 


Two Travel Guild Tours cover beau- 
tiful Hawaii, Japan, Chinaand Manila. 
See the mysterious, intriguing lands 
of the Far East. Special “‘all-expense”’ 
rates. 





Book now for reservations on convenient sailing 

dates. Travel will be heavy after schools have 

closed. For full information, booklets and rates, see 
or call your local travel agent or 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


FRED L. NASON, General Agent, 
675 Market Street, San Francisco 
WHtuiaM MCcILroy, General Agent, 
621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
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or PLEASURE 
‘or PROFIT-- 
EUROPE 








TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


$105 (ue) One Way 
$190 (up) Round Trip 


UT your vacation to good a ' 
travel to Europe; with its beauti- 
ful and historic cities, its wealth of 
romantic associations, its glorious 



















Deciicneies or German! Contact with Eu- 
rope is of the utmost value to every educator. 

Book Tourist Third Cabin on any great 
steamer of the White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Lines. Enjoy the com- 
panionship of cultivated people in all walks 
of life—educators, clergymen, artists, writers, 
business and professional men and women. 
So popular has Tourist become that hundreds 
of them now take the trip each Summer for 
the sheer enjoyment it affords. 

Comfortable accommodations, excellent 
food, courteous steward service, ample deck 
spaces and public rooms, music, opportuni- 
ties for shipboard fun of many sorts ail for 
3ca mile. Your choice of such famous liners 
as the Majestic, the world’s largest ship; 
Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the superb 
new Britannic; the Doric and many others 
including — 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S.§. Pennland and S.S. Westernland, carrying 
Tourist Third Cabin as the highest class on 
board in former Cabin accommodations. S. S. 
Minnekabda, carrying Tourist Third Cabin 
exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





460 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA pee ce es 
Authorized agents everywhere. 
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St. Mary’s College Alumni to Europe 
John F. Brady, principal of the Everett junior 
high school, has been appointed chairman of 
he committee in charge of the 1930 summer 


pilgrimage tour of Europe, including a visit to 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau, which will 
be conducted under the auspices of St. Mary’s 
College alumni association. 

The tour has been arranged so that the party 
will leave San Francisco following the closing 
of the school term on June 13 and arrive back 

1 time for the resumption of studies in August. 

Arrangements for the tour were completed in 
Europe last vear by Daniel E. Doran, the execu- 
tive secretary of the committee, who has head- 
quarters at 1145 Russ Building, San Francisco. 

The European travel arrangements will be 
under the auspices of Thomas Cook and Son, 
whose European guides will accompany the tour. 
\n all-inclusive price of $845 up from San Fran- 
cisco to San Francisco has been arranged. The 
number of those making up the membership of 


the tour will be restricted. 












PASSION PLAY 


at Oberammergau 


Write for our booklet showing our various 
tours through Europe this summer. Best 
Hotels, Skillful Leadership, Lowest Prices. 


CLARK-SON TOURS 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
Phone SAntA Monica 25183 


















SEE EUROPE with 


President Tully C. Knoles 


Fourth Summer School Abroad—a cultural, pleasure tour 
of seven countries; Festive Spain; Oberammergau. 







Credits, if desired 


Co.tiece of THE PAciFic 


STOCKTON 









Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, Ist class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet, 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BorLsTon St. Boston, Mass, 








Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 

Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 











The WAY of 
Speed... 


and CERTAINTY 


from SAN FRANCISCO, the 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY and 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


to 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 
and thee EAST 


Rea 


Santa Fe 


Notrain service equals 
the time of the CAL- 
IFORNIA LIMITED 
from San Francisco and 
Bay Cities to Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 





7 High, and the Highest, Speeded 
trains from Los Angeles, daily. 


FRED HARVEY Dining Service 


has no rival. 


The Indian-detour... The Grand Canyon 
SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES and 
TRAVEL BUREAUX 


601 Market Street 743 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 553 LOS ANGELES 
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A Parisian Conference 


Auice Wixson, Director 


HW’orld League of International Education 


Associations 


NTERNATIONAL Institute of Intellectual 

Co-operation held a meeting of experts on 
inter-scholastic correspondence, in 1929, at the 
Palais Royal, Paris, headquarters of the Insti- 
tute. 

Those present were: Dr. Ludwig Niessen of the 
Ministry of the Interior, Dr. Max Backer, both 
of Berlin: Mr. I. Rentfield, honorary secretary of 
the Modern Language Association, and Mr. Genis- 
sieux, both of London; Messrs. Garnier (the 
inspector of public schools in Paris and also 
director of the Correspondance Scolaire Inter- 
nationale), Dumereil, Mieille, Sackett of France; 
Professor Pons of Italy, and Professor del Vec- 
chio, rector of the University of Rome, Italy; 
and Mrs. Alice Wilson, of Girls High School, San 
Francisco. 

The fact that such a meeting took place shows 
the importance which educators and _ people 
interested in international affairs attach to this 
correspondence among students. In countries as 
close together as are the European nations ex- 
change between students of secondary school 
age can easily be arranged, and it is being done. 
But it can never become a general practice, 
neither would it be advisable. 


The idea of developing in the student what 
Dr. Wilbur calls a “humane mind’, and some 
others call a “planetary mind”, does not exclude 
the fact that patriotism will always remain a 
necessary virtue, and a national education is the 
only means of developing a sincere patriotism. 
The question is: Is war a necessary complement 
of patriotism, or would not a striving for peace 
include a sense of higher patriotism? 


Those assembled at the Paris meeting were 
of the opinion, not alone that inter-scholastic 
correspondence is a very adequate way to heip 
the student in his study of a foreign language, 
but also that such correspondence broadens the 
outlook of the student. As a result, he considers 
a foreign country as comprising people like 
himself, living under different conditions, and 
having an outlook on life more or less different 
from his own. Apart from that, he finds that 
human nature is very much the same regardless 
of color, creed, or language. The people’s re- 
action to the multiple problems of life are 
similar the world over. 


We met for two days and a great deal of work 
was accomplished. It may appear strange that 


the correspondence between boys and girls, one 
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SECTION 


MEXICO 
Travel parties under joint auspices of 
“Friends of the Mexicans” Conference 

| and The Inter-America Foundation will 

be conducted to the University of Mex- 
ico Summer School and the University 

Seminar, leaving Los Angeles June 28 

and July 2. 


For full information address 


JAMES W. BATTEN, Director 
Box 458 
| 127 Harvard Avenue, Claremont, California 


PASSION PLAY 


UR@ PE "set 


We serve the intellectual elite. Become $3 8 5 


acquainted with ouramazingtravelvalues. 
—the result of years of specialization. ALL EXPENSES 
Cunardsupremacy!10,000satishiedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 





of the topics on the agenda, was not encouraged 
by American teachers. It caused quite a sur- 
prise among those present, as the opinion abroad 
about American attitude is quite the opposite. 
The matters discussed were mostly of technical 
nature and the resolutions arrived at may be 
obtained at the office of the World League of 
International Education Association. 


The World League of International Education 
Associations, organized in San Francisco in 1925, 
has now 75 club members, 50 in California, 
about 20 in other states, and seven in other parts 
of the world. Its main purpose is to bring to- 
gether the youth of the world, through the 
school, and to create among them a bond, based 
on sympathy, understanding, and co-operation. 

The numerous letters we receive daily both 
from teachers and students prove that the work 
of the club is developing in the student an 
attitude of tolerance and is training his mind 
and his will to approach international problems 
without prejudice and intent upon finding a 
peaceful solution. 


It was evident at Geneva that some of the 
highest educational authorities consider this one 
of the most important duties of the educators of 
the present generation. And not alone the edu- 
cators, but anyone concerned with the survival 
of Civilization realizes that a new training is 
needed for the young people,—a training which 
prepares them to be citizens, not alone of their 
own country, but of the whole world. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Two Summer Cruises In 1930 
Summer School to Alaska 


AST year, on the University of Oregon post-session cruise to Alaska, faculty and 
students numbered 185. Those unable to go last summer will have a chance to 
go this summer. The period from August 4 to August 13 will be spent on the campus 
at Eugene. A special train will leave Eugene the morning of August 13. The ship 
will sail from Seattle the morning of August 14, returning August 25 or 26. 
The cost, including enrollment in the post-session, special train to Seattle and 
return, and transportation, berth and meals on the boat, will be $145. 


Summer School to Hawaii 


ATES, June 14 to July 22, on the Matson Line or June 25 to August 15 on the 

Canadian-Pacific line, affording 39 or 52 days from Portland to Portland. Cost, 
$365, including transportation, berth and meals on boat, board and room all the time 
in Hawaii, enrollment fee in the University of Hawaii and the University of Oregon. 
Courses will include history, literature, geology, anthropology and education, in 
addition to courses in the University of Hawaii 


Address ALFRED POWERS 


Director of Summer Sessions - University of Oregon 


EUGENE 





Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Records prove that during 
the year one out of every five 
school teachers will have either 


sickness, an accident or be 
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quarantined, causing the loss of pay. Such “bad luck" 
causes not only loss of pay, but usually the heavy extra 
expenses of a Doctor, Hospital, and Nurse. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You never know when ‘“‘bad luck" is going to single you 
out and heap financial troubles at your door. Don't be 
without protection. Get under the T. C. U. Umbrella now 
before sickness, accident or quarantine come your way. It 
costs but a few cents a day to have that wonderful feeling 
of protection, and the assurance of a T. C. U. Check when 
sickness, accident or quarantine stops your way. 


Get Your T. C. U. Check 
When You Need It 


Send us your name and address today, then we will send 
you the T. C. U. booklet, explaining how you can get under 
the T. C. U. Umbrella. It will not obligate you in any way. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


2500 
Car 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Co.’s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 
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1930 WILL REWARD CAREFUL SAVERS 


Your Financial 
Log - Line o¢°¢ 


With log and line the old-time navigator kept close track 
of the speed of his ship. Wise men and women are 
equally watchful of their financial progress. 


What does your financial log-line show? And how does 
its showing compare with the safe and steady progress 
made by Pacific States Savings’ 58,000 conservative sav- 
ings customers. 


Their funds can earn the attractive interest of 6% com- 
pounded semi-annually. Do yours? 


Their capital is fully protected from shrinkage. Is yours? 


Their funds are conveniently available without loss of 
principal. Are yours? 


Now is the time to shape your 1930 financial plans for 
greater progress with proven safety. 


= PACIFIC STATES 
SAVIN GS and Loan Company 


A BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


THIRD LARGEST in the NATION 


SN—713 
SEND THIS COUPON to Paciric States Savincs and Loan Company, 745 Market Street, 


San Francisco. or 752 South Broadway, Los Angeles, for booklet describing its 6% facilities and latest 
Statement of Condition. No salesman will call. 


Name Address... 


RESOURCES OVER 50 MILLIONS 
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Sierra Educational News 


Official Publication of California Teachers Association 


TERN ea Cin Wir ak ee re ee a nn A ee Pr 
Roy W. CLoup 
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hinkts apageeeechanemsunbavssnacsucnisownscseeess esliecsipataistegleiibatetncipaediies asatsnvssentsrersrnsntecen IGE Executive Secretary 


Editorial and Business Offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco 
Telephone GArfield 0175. VAUGHAN MacCaucuHey, Editor 


Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America 
and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 
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Professional Placement Service for Members 
F. L. Thurston Earl G. Gridley 


HE Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction 

of F. L. Thurston, manager of the bureau and executive secretary of the South- 
ern Section. Teachers interested in placement in Southern California should register 
in the NEW Los Angeles offices—307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and 
Spring Streets; phone TRinity 1558. C. T. A. placement is a professional service. 

The California Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the 
benefit of all school boards, superintendents, and other employing officers who are 
seeking qualified teachers, and for all members of the Association. Hundreds of 
members are placed annually by this service. Members are entitled to register 
(without charge) for placement. Earl G. Gridley, secretary of the C. T. A. Bay 
Section, is manager of the Berkeley office, 2163 Center St.; phone THornwall 5600. 
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WHICH are the three most 
interesting cities in Ameri- 
ca? Frank Norris, famous 
novelist, declared them to be 
New York, New Orleans 
and San Francisco. “Story 
cities’, he called them. 
Southern Pacific, by rail and 
steamship, presents all three of 
these fascinating cities to the 
traveler in a single journey. 
From San Francisco, through 
Los Angeles—the Spanish-Am- 
erican Southwest, a 10-day stop- 
over if you wish in El] Paso— 
Juarez, Old Mexico, is but five 
minutes by trolley. Across Texas 
and Louisiana to New Orleans. 
You will enjoy a stopover there. 
You will turn irresistibly to 


ATIONAL 


= 


Comfortable Club car is included in the fine 


equipment of the ‘'Sunset Limited”’ 


the old French Quarter, every 
building of which is haunted 
withmemoriesand legends. You 
will pass the site where stood 
the slave block in days before 
the Civil War. And you will turn 
with delight to the Mississippi 
River levees. 

Here is quaintest Dixie! The 
modern, throbbing, vital city of 
New Orleans can never lose its 
foreign flavor. 


NEWS—TRAVEL 


New Orleans ~ 
th 


ree ‘story citjes’ 
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> 


MARDI GRAS 


the renowned New Orleans Mid- 
winter Carnival, February 
27 to March 4 


And then, continuing your 
journey, you have your 
choice of convenient trains 
to mid-west or eastern des- 
tinations or a comfortable 
Southern Pacific steamship 
‘100 golden hours at sea’’ 

to New York. 


Return journey to California 
can be any one of four Southern 
Pacific routes. Stopovers may be 
taken anywhere. 


Your name and address to 
E. W. Clapp, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 65 Market St., San 
Francisco, will bring you with- 
out charge the handsome bro- 
chures: “New Orleans, the Cres- 
cent City” or Four Great Routes 
to the East.”’ 


Southern Pacific 


fa a. 7% mae 4 
Four Great Routes 


SUNSET ROUTE—"’Sunset Limited’’ 
GOLNEN STATE ROUTE—''Golden State Limited’’ 


OVERLAND Route—"’San Francis« 


SHASTA RouUTE—"'T he 


Overland Limited’’ 
Cascade"’ 
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A Message 


to Teachers 


cannot live apart; he can- 
jnot separate his teaching 
from his daily walk and 
‘Si conversation. He lives 
among his pupils during school 
hours, and among them and their 
parents all the time. 





He is peculiarly a public char- 
acter under the most searching 
scrutiny of watchful and critical 
eyes. His life is an open book. 
His habits are known to all. 





His office, like that of a minister of 
religion, demands of him an excep- 





” tional standard of conduct. And hox 
rarely does a teacher fall below that 

wa standard! 

ur 

‘ins OW seldom does a teacher figure in a sensational headline in a news- 

les- paper! Itis truly remarkable, | think, that so vast an army of people 

ble —approximately 800,000—so uniformly meets its obligations, so effect- 

*3 ively does its job, so decently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly incon- 

spicuous in a sensation-loving country. 

mia It implies a wealth of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet 

a competence, to achieve such a record as that. 

N the formation of character you have played a great and an increas- 
fic ing part. And I am less interested, as you are really, in what you put 
Sin into young folks heads than in what you put into their spirits. 
ith- The best teaching is not done out of a book, but out of a life; and I am sure that, 
bro- measured by this standard, it will be agreed that American teaching has been mar- 
nel velously productive. 
utes 2 

In all these great tests of your work—the maintenance of our national 

ideals, the building of character, the constantly improving skill of our 
people, the giving of that equipment which makes for equality of oppor 
Cc tunity, the stimulation of ambition to take advantage of it — no greater 


tribute can be paid you than to say that you are succeeding better than 
was ever done before in human history. 


HERBERT HOOVER 





University of California 


Sather Tower: Berkeley 
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JURING the fiscal year 1925-1926* the 

people of California raised from va- 
rious sources the sum of $143,904,735 
to be expended for public education 
jin the kindergarten, elementary, and 
’ | high schools of the state. Of this 
sum the state itself contributed $21,756,834, or 
15.1%; the counties, $40,842,878, or 28.4%; the 
local districts, $80,760,808, or 56.1%; and the 
federal government $544,213, or .4%. 

How This Money Was Raised. By far the 
greater portion of this money was raised by 
taxation, in one form or another, or by the 
sale of bonds which, together with 


\ i 
8 Ro 6 


their in- 
terest, must eventually be paid out of taxation. 

In the county and the local district, sources 
of school revenue other 
than taxation are negligi- 
ble. Both these units are 
restricted in their taxing 
levying of 
taxes upon non-operative® 
property lying within their 


boundaries. 


power to the 


The state makes no con- | ing 
tribution to the support of 
kindergarten education, al- 
though it should. Its con- 
tribution to elementary and 
secondary education comes be 
for the most part out of the 
general state 


converted 
educational 


fund, which able to the 


in turn is made up chiefly 

from revenues derived from 

taxes levied upon the pub- 

lic service corporations of 

the state, as shown in table 1 
The State School Funds. There are four 

state school funds, each named with respect 

to its particular 

sources as follows: 
The State Elementary School Fund is largely 

made up of money transferred from the gen- 

eral state fund. 


below. 


purpose, and derived from 


The amount of the money to 


(1) The most recent available year. 


(2) The district and county receive for school 
purposes the fines paid for violation of the Child 
Labor Law and of the Compulsory Attendance 
Law. The county also receives two dollars from 
each applicant for a teaching certificate in the 
county. This last named sum is divided between 
the County Library Fund and the County Insti- 
tute Fund. 

(3) Non-operative property consists 
property, real, personal, or mixed, that is capable 
of private ownership and is not used in the 
operation of a public service corporation. 


of all 


A: a matter of general policy 
the state should guard 
| against an impoverished future, 
and at the same time provide for for 
the educational needs of the com- 
by adopting a 
severance tax of from 1 per cent 
to 3 per cent on all natural re- 
sources, including waterpower. 


generations 


The income from this tax should 
into 

endowment 
present 

state school fund. 


News 


School Revenues in California 


Present and Possible Future Sources 
Dr. Ecmer H. Srarrevsacn, C. T. A. Director of Research 


be transferred is fixed by the constitution at an 
amount which will, when added to the amount 
in the fund from all other sources,‘ equal the 
product of the average daily attendance in the 
public day and evening elementary schools by 
thirty dollars. This 
for teachers’ salaries. 

The State High School Fund is made up en- 
tirely of money transferred from the general 
state fund. It must equal the product of the 
average daily attendance in all public day and 
evening high schools by thirty dollars; and, like 
the elementary school fund, it must be used 
for teachers’ salaries. 

The State Junior College Fund is made up 
of money derived from bonuses, royalties, and 


fund is used exclusively 


rentals of miuneral-bearing 
lands on the public domain 
in this state. 

The 


Revolving Fund is to pro- 


Migratory School 


vide elementary schooling 
children of migratory 
laborers. In every case 
the county must match the 
state’s contribution to such 
a school from its unappor- 
tioned funds. 

The State’s Contribution 
to Education is Fixed. The 
conipar- state’s contribution to pub- 


permanent lic 


an irreducible 


adjusted 
with respect to the single 
changing factor of attend- 
ance, 


education is 


and therefore in- 
creases only as the school 
attendance grows larger. It is 


such variable 


unaffected by 


factors as rising costs due to 
standards, decreasing 


chasing power of the dollar, etc. 


higher educational pur- 


Growth in Costs Falls Upon County and Dis- 
trict Units. What the state does not pay 
be paid by county and local communities. In 
1925-1926 the state paid but 15.1 per cent of the 


f 


must 


cost of kindergarten, elementary, and secondary 


education. Nine years earlier, in 1916-17 it paid 


(4) Annually $250,000 is paid into this 
from the receipts of the state inheritance tax. 
(See footnote No. 2 to Table I.) What is left 
over from the state junior college fund reverts 
to the state elementary school fund. In 1925- 
1926 this residue amounted to $105,317 The 
interest on the irreducible income from the sale 
of state school lands also goes into this fund 
In 1925-1926 this income was $4$2,686. 


fund 








we 
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21.4 per cent of the same costs. Thus the cost of | state. During the years which followed, the 
supporting public education has been, and ts still income was irregular as to amount and rela 
being, shifted more and more upon the county and _ tively small. 


That the local communities are bearing rela- 
tively heavy loads is further shown by the 
amount of special taxes voted. The law of 
California fixes the maximum rate of taxation 
for elementary schools at thirty cents on one 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation. This rate 
can be increased only by special vote of the 
peo] le f the district. 

The report of the State Superintendent for 
the vear 1925-1926 shows that 1,797 elementary 
school districts—54.4 per cent of the total 
number in the state—voted special taxes for 
maintenance for that year. For building pur- 
poses 1066 districts, or 32.3 per cent of the total, 
levied special taxes. 

Present Taxation Sources. Table I presents 
the sources available to the state, county, and 
districts for taxing purposes. 


Table I.—Present Sources of School Tax 
Revenues in California 
Unit of Sources taxed. 
Authority. 
Public Service Corporations:' 
Railroads 
Street railways 
Gas and electric companies 
Telephone and telegraph companies 
Car companies 
Express companies. 
Banks 
Insurance companies 
Inheritance Taxes.” 


State 

County “Non-operative” property within the 
county, consisting of all property, 
real, personal or mixed, that is capa- 
ble of private ownership and is not 
used in the operation of public service 
corporations. 

District “Non-operative” property lying with- 


in the district. 

1. The public utilities (railroads and street 
railways, gas and electric companies, telephone 
and telegraph companies, and express com- 
panies) are taxed on their gross incomes for 
the year. 

Insurance companies pay a percentage of the 
gross premiums received; and banks pay a stated 
tax on their capital stock. 

2. By legislation in 1879 the income from 
the state inheritance tax was turned over to 
become a part of the public school fund of the 


For the betterment of the schools, and to 
make the school fund more reliable, the legisla 
ture in 1911 gave the school fund an annual 
amount of $250,000 in lieu of the less regular 
income from the inheritance tax. 

Since 1911 the income to the state from this 
source has increased tremendously, that in 1926 
being over $10,000,000. 

3. The State of California levies other forms 
of taxes; for example, the tax on automobiles 
and on gasoline. But these do not become a 
part of the general state fund, being used instead 
for specific purposes, and thus do not con- 


tribute directly toward the support of public 
education. 


T will be seen that a dualism exists in the 

California taxing system whereby the 
state taxes operative property, and leaves the 
right to tax non-operative property exclusively 
in the hands of the county and local districts. 

There are several sound and valid arguments 
in favor of this division of taxing authority. 
But the result in California has been to the 
detriment of common or non-operative property. 

It was pointed out above that the county and 
local communities have in recent years found 
it necessary to bear larger and larger propor- 
tions of the cost of public education. Under 
the circumstances, this is equivalent to saying 
that common property has had to be taxed 
higher and higher in order that the schools of 
the state might be adequately financed. 


Aggregate Financial Ability in California. 
There is no doubt that the people of California 
have ample ability in the aggregate to support, 
not only an adequate system of elementary and 
secondary education for the children of the state, 
but also to carry on the many other needed 
public enterprises for the betterment and pro- 
tection of the people. In the year 1926 we 
spent about five times as much for passenger 
automobiles as for public education from the 
kindergarten to the university, and approxi- 
mately six-sevenths as much for tobacco. 

A More Equitable System of Taxation 
Needed. The trouble has been that the cost 
involved in public enterprises have not been 
distributed with respect to ability to support 
them. Ability to pay depends always upon 
ability to produce income. Yet, the plan has 
been to tax with respect to property valuation, 
rather than with respect to the ability of the 
property to generate income. Common prop- 
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erty, as a class, has through the present system 
been unfairly discriminated against in this re- 
spect, whereas state taxes have been adjusted 
annually and automatically with respect to the 
earning power of the public service corpora- 
tions." 

5. Attempts at “equalization” of burden be- 
tween operative and non-operative property in 
this state have been made upon the valuation 
basis. The theory is that, in the long run, 
property which has large income-bearing power 
will rise in value, while that of small income- 
bearing power will decline in value. However, 
the theory does not hold good in its entirety; 
and the slowness with which economic influ- 
ences work invalidate the argument. Much 
common property which has only theoretical 
earning power is heavily taxed, and certain 
kinds of property (eg. passenger automobiles) 
which have no income-bearing power are also 
taxed. 

During a “bad” year the farmer pays the same 
amount of taxes that he pays when his farm 
produces at a maximum. An adjustment of 
common property tax can be brought about 
only by a tedious and troublesome revision of 
the assessment rolls. 

6. The present form of the bank tax is an 
exception, and in its present form is highly 
questionable as to its constitutionality. 

In addition, the property tax not only makes 
possible, but also lays a premium upon, evasion 
and dishonesty. 

Available Substitutes for the Property Tax. 
It was said above that ability to pay depends 
upon ability to produce income. This is true; 
and the truth of the statement points the way 
to a better method of raising public money 
than the common property tax. 

The Income Tax. A properly graduated in- 
come tax would make available ample revenues 
whereby the public enterprises of the state 
might be adequately supported, by tapping at 
its source the current wealth generated within 
the state. 

Just what amount of revenue would be made 
available by such a state income tax would, of 
course, depend upon the schedule adopted. 

The Sales Tax. Another form of tax, sim- 
ilar in effect to the income tax, though different 
in form, is the sales tax. This tax consists of 
a specific or ad valorem levy upon certain ex- 
penditures, or upon all expenditures, made by 
individuals within the state. The present gaso- 
line tax is a form of sales tax. 

There has recently been some discussion of a 
proposed luxury tax in this state. A luxury tax 


is a tax upon purchases of certain articles spe- 
cifically defined as “luxuries,” and is, probably, 
the fairest form of sales tax, since under the 
luxury tax those individuals purchasing heavily 
of such commodities pay heavily under the tax, 
while those buying mostly of necessities escape 
lightly. 

A one per cent tax on the sales of tobacco 
amusements, chewing gum, jewelry, perfumes, 
sporting goods, and toys would, in the year 
1926, have produced in the neighborhood ot 
4 million dollars. A ten percent tax would ha 
produced nearly 40 million. 

One objection to the sales tax is that it may 
be difficult and expensive to administer. In tl 
case of the gasoline tax in this state, about 
million dollars is collected annually at a cost 
of approximately $8,000. 

Provided a sales tax on luxuries could 
administered as efficiently as the gasoline tax, 
it would be a step forward in the taxing policy 
of the state. 


SOMETHING FOR THE FUTURE: 


The Severance Tax. Ten states of the Union 
have adopted severances taxes of various kinds 
and amounts. Five of the ten states devote the 
income from such taxes wholly or in part to 
the support of public education. 

The severance tax is, in reality, a state roy- 
alty, levied upon the consumption of the nat- 
ural resources of the state. Natural resources 
are interpreted for this purpose to include gas, 
oil, mining and quarry products and other forms 
of valuable deposits, and virgin timber. Ther« 
appears to be no reason why waterpower might 
not be added to the list. 

A Possible Permanent Educational Endow- 
ment. It seems to the writer that the income 
from a severance tax might justifiably be con- 
verted into a permanent endowment for the 
public schools of the state. Year by year we 
are consuming our natural resources. Whether 
there are sufficient resources to last a hundred 
years or a hundred thousand years, there is little 
question about the fact that the present genera- 
tion and the one immediately before have been 
squandering the riches of nature without much 
thought or concern for the future. 

It seems only reasonable that the state should 
take upon itself to salvage something, out of 
this reckless process of consumption, for tl 
use of the generations to come. Probably no 
better method for doing this could be devised 
than a severance tax. 

A one percent severance tax on the 
tion of natural resources, exclusive of water- 
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power, in California in the year 1926 would 
have netted the state a little more than 4% 
million dollars. This amount of annual saving, 
if allowed to accumulate at the rate of 5 per 
cent, compounded annually, would amount over 
a period of twenty years to approximately $156,- 
000,000. 

Conclusion. It has been the purpose of the 
writer to set forth in this article the chief 
sources of school support in use at the present 
time in this state, and to indicate to the reader 
the unfairness to common property inherent the 
present system of taxation. 

Just how the taxing system can best be 
amended is a problem that will depend for solu- 
tion upon careful research and study. The in- 


A Message from New Mexico 
To California Educators: 


T request of the Sierra Educational News, 
an oldest state school journal in the 
West,—I, representing the New Mexico School 
Review, the youngest, send a few words of 
greeting. 

This invitation comes to me, doubtless, be- 
cause of my half-century of educational service, 
six years in Indiana and 44 in New Mexico, and 
because I was acquainted with some of your 
pioneer educators,—John Swett, Richard Boone, 
and others. 

In the year 1888 it was my pleasure to be an 
appointed delegate from the then territory of 
New Mexico to the National Education Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco. The most cordial hos- 
pitality of your people then, and the wonderful 
things I saw on that, my first visit, and many 
visits since, have 
made me a confirmed 
lover of California. 

But educationally 
our states, though so 
different in their prog- 
ress and their prob- 
lems, are working to- 
ward the same end— 
the development of 
the boys and girls 
into genuine, whole- 
some men and wo- 
men, to take upon 
themselves the joys 
Charles E. Hodkin and responsibilities of 
true citizenship. 

While the West has not been held down by 
traditions, I more and more feel that the schools 
in general have been too much wedded to form, 


come tax, in the writer’s opinion, promises most 
in this connection. In the absence of an income 
tax, a luxury tax, provided the income be used 
to support costs now borne by common prop- 
erty, would be desirable. 

As a matter of general policy the state 
should guard against an impoverished 
future, and at the same time provide for 
the educational needs of the coming gen- 
erations by adopting a severance tax of 
from 1 per cent to 3 per cent on all natural 
resources, including waterpower. The in- 
come from this tax should be converted 
into an irreducible educational endow- 
ment comparable to the present perma- 
nent state school fund. 


and have not fully used the opportunity for the 
building of character. We should have less 
formality and more reality in school life. 

In conclusion let me speak of that new and 
almost sacred responsibility now to be assumed by 
the schools, that is, the training of our youth to a 
better knowledge and understanding of the peo- 
ples under other flags, to the end that the horrors 
of war may henceforth be averted, and peace and 
good will be established throughout the world. 
Cordially and sincerely, CHARLES E. Honan, 
Professor Emeritus, University of New Mexico, 
and Editor New Mexico School Review. 


* * 


C. T. A. Placement Division 


Ear. G. Grivcey, Manager 
LACEMENT Division Offices at Berkeley 
are arranged for utility. As you enter, on 

your right are found interviewing rooms and 
storage space for supplies. On your left, two 
filing rooms are visible. To the south of the 
reception room, the offices of the staff and addi- 
tional interviewing rooms are located. 

The Bay Section office has space adjoining 
which is used for the business pertaining to the 
Bay Section Council, to memberships, and to the 
annual convention. 

Members of the Association register by filing 
six copies of the “face papers” which contain a 
statement of educational qualifications, teaching 
experience, and the references of the applicant. 
A copy of the face paper, one copy of each 
reference, and a small photograph of the ap- 
plicant, make up the set of papers for an 
applicant. 

Many administrators will not select a teacher 
without a previous interview. Much of the work 
of the office consists in securing papers and in 
obtaining interviews. 
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Flat-Rate Versus Percentage Retirement Plans 


Dr. Joun K. Norton 
N. E. A. Director of Research, Washington, D. C. 


HE following material aims to present 
the case for and against two types of 
retirement plans. It not attempt 
to decide in favor of either plan, but to or- 
ganize, 


does 
for working purposes, the arguments 
that have at different times been presented in 
connection with them. At this point a defini- 
tion of the two plans may be helpful. 

1. Flat-rate retirement plan— Under a flat- 
rate plan of retirement, the teacher is assessed 
a fixed amount annually, and pays this amount 
to the retirement fund during each year of 
Upon retirement he is granted 
flat amount. The 
retiring teacher is usually required to have paid 
in a certain benefit 
By this method every member of the 
makes the 
and 


active service. 


an annual allowance of a 


sum before any will be 


granted. 
retirement annual de- 


system same 


posit in the fund, 


inember retired 
for superannuation receives the same allowance. 
2. Percentage-of-salary plan—Under this plan 


the teacher pays into the fund a percentage of 


every 


his salary. Upon retirement he receives an al- 
lowance that 1s somewhat proportionate to the 
salary he service. In 
different 


salary 


in active 
make 
according to 


received while 


short, the teachers payments, 
varying received during 


active service, and receive an allowance some- 


The 
retirement allowance is usually about one-half 


what proportionate to their active salary. 


of the salary received during the latter years 
of active service. 

Opinions in regard to the relative merits of 
the two plans defined above vary considerably. 
The 


arguments advanced in 


connection with the flat-rate retirement plan and 


most frequently 


the percentage-of-salary reitrement plan are 


outlined below: 


In favor of the flat-rate retirement plan it 
has been pointed out: 

1. The flat-rate plan has the merit of sim- 
plicity. 

2. Each teacher knows exactly what his con- 
tributions and benefits will be. 

3. If it is properly set up in the beginning, 
this type of system does not call for frequent 
adjustment of rates of contributions. 

4. No teacher will receive more in retirement 
benefits than another. 


On the other hand, 
made to the effect 


statements have been 


that: 


1. Flat-rate retirement benefits are nearly al- 
ways too low. 

2. The flat benefits do not reflect changes i 
money values occurring over a period of years. 

3. A plan involving flat benefits is inequitablk 
to teachers in the higher salary levels. 

4. A plan involving flat benefits will not offer 
a sufficient inducement for higher-paid members 
to retire, and hence the lines of promotion will 
not be kept open. 

5. The flat-rate plan renders teaching un- 
attractive to persons considering a professional 
career. 

‘he principal arguments that have been ad- 
vanced in favor of percentage-of-salary benefits 
are to this effect: 


1A final 


salary will be more equitable to different classes 


benefit related in some way to 
of employees. 


ooh 


during latter years of service will provide the 


benefit related in some way to salary 
higher-paid members with greater incentive to 
retire, thus keeping open the paths of promo- 
tion. (This is a double advantage to the lower- 
first, 


than 


paid members—usually classroom teachers; 
it opens the way for promotion sooner 


would otherwise be the case, and second, it 
tends to protect the teachers from being under 
the direction and supervision of employees 
whose efficiency has been lowered by advancing 
age.) 

3. Percentage - of - salary contributions 


benefits will be automatically adjusted 
creases in salaries or living costs. 

Against the percentage plan these objectio: 
have been raised: 

1. Minor adjustments in rates of contributior 
are necessary from time to time. 

2. The administration of the 
compliéated. 


system is more 


3. The plan will not provide for teachers en- 
tering service at an advanced age and making 
contributions for but a short time. 


* * * 


Cc. O. Sharpe, for 27 district 
tendent of Sausalito, 
retired. He came to Sausalito in 
ing J. B. Davidson who then 
County superintendent of schools. A. W. Ray has 
now appointed district superintendent of 
both Sausalito and Mill Valley. 


years Ssuperin- 


has recently 
1902, follow- 


became Marin 


schools at 


been 
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California Teachers Association 
A Brief Statement of Its History and 


Activities 
As prep y t Presidents and Secretaries of the six 
Sections of T.A t a meeting held at the headquarters 





1 California Teachers Association is a 
® state-wide professional organization 
which numbers within its membership all 
classes of teachers from the kindergarten 
to the university. 


2 Our State Association is an affiliation of 
e six sections each of which retained the 
right to elect its own officers, draw up its own 
constitution, elect representatives to the State 
Council of Education and maintain a deliber- 
ative body and committee work practically 
independent of the State Council of Education. 


3 California Teachers Association aims to 
e benefit the children of California by: 
a. giving impetus to progressive movements 
b. holding fast to that which has been found 
worthy of preservation 
improving teaching conditions 
d. protecting interests of teachers 


e. unifying the educational forces of the state. 


4 The California’ Teachers Association 
e membership vear coincides with the cal- 
endar year. Membership costs 300-365ths of a 
cent a day, or three dollars a year. 


5 The membership fee is used for: 
e a. legislative programs in interest of 
schools. 

b. annual conventions for teachers 

c. headquarters maintenance 

d. publishing and distributing Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 


A member may expect the following 
e benefits: 


a. stimulation and satisfaction from member- 
ship in a large well-organized group 

b. professional advice and financial assistance 
when needed 

c. the service of energetic, careful teacher 
placement bureaus 

d. a high-class professional journal every 
school month 

e€. an opportunity to serve by participation in 
association activities 
a The California Teachers Association has 

e elevated the standard of the profession by: 

a. securing increased financial support, e.g. 
Amendment No. 16, Wright Act, Rural super- 
vision, Retirement) 


b. raising standards of certification 


c. securing legislation which has protected 
the interests of the members 

d. preventing adverse legislation (School leg- 
islation often totals approximately three hundred 
bills at a single session of the Legislature. 
Many of these proposals would have a perni- 
cious influence on the schools.) 

e. creating and promoting a definite program 
for better school conditions. 


Loyal California teachers — 37,000 — are 
e supporting the work of your State As- 
sociation. 


Each Section of California Teachers As- 
9. sociation is so organized as to guarantee 
representation to every group of teachers. 
Every teacher with a constructive educational 
policy may have an opportunity to be heard 
through these Council meetings. 


California teachers are emploved 
1 (). in the largest single organization 
in our state (the state school system) 
We need organization. The professional 
groups, the women’s clubs, the men’s 
clubs, and the rest of them are all needed. 
There is a great need for an affiliation of 
them all. There is no room for opposition 
one toward the other, and likewise none 
for the person who incites such a spirit, 
for such a one is an enemy of the schools. 
We may differ in gpinions but we must 
unit in purposes and all work for the good 
of the schools. 

* * * 


Metric Measures Before Congress 
NATION-WIDE campaign for metric legis- 


lation has been launched. The Metric Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, in December. Merchants, manufacturers, 
agriculturists, educators, engineers and scientists 
perfected plans to bring the United States onto 
the metric basis in 1930. 

Metric advocates throughout the United States 
are petitioning the Secretary of Commerce, 
urging that he accord favorable consideration to 
the world metric standards. More than 300 
chambers of commerce are endorsing the ad- 
vance, besides scores of influential national or- 
ganizations, including the National Wholesale 
Grocers Association, All-America Standards 
Council, American Chemical Society, National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, National Can- 
ners Association, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Institute of Radio Engineers 
and the National Research Council. 

The states of Illinois, California, Utah, Ten- 
nessee, and North Dakota are among those 
which through their legislatures have petitioned 
Congress to adopt the metric standards for gen- 
eral use in the United States 
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C. T. A.: Combined Report on Placement 


ls reported by David E. Martin, Chairman Council Committee on Placement, 
at Los Angeles meeting, December 7, 1929 


TOTAL REGISTRANTS: 4163 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Total 


TOTAL PLACED: 1007 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Total 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS: 65 


H. S. Prin. 


wn 
w bo 


Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


21 
4 


Total 65 25 


COLLEGE: 20 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


—_— 


Total 


HIGH SCHOOL: 512 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Total. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: 65 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Total 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


338 


Total 


BUSINESS: 7 
Berkeley 
Los Angeles 


Dist. Supt. 





Total 
Mrs. Margaret A. Kuffel, a Riverside County 
teacher, did successful school work for the past 
six years the Olive School, and displayed 
strong administrative ability Her earnest en- 


deavors were recently rewarded by promotion to 


the principalship of the Beaumont Grammar 
School 
- * * 
Idols Behind Altars by Anita Brenner is a 


remarkable 
one born 


volume on Mexican life and art, by 
in Mexico and intimately familiar with 
its artists and people. 360 


illustrated, price $5; 


pages, sumptuously 
Payson and 


York City 


published by 


Clarke, Lid., 6 East 53d Street, New 


2049 
2114 


4163 


EI. Prin. 


10 
10 


147 
191 


338 


w 





>? 


/ 


29 


Men Women 
635 1414 
553 1561 

1188 2975 

Men Women 
191 371 
108 337 
299 708 

Supervisor 
7 
2 
9 
Men Women 
6 4 
4 6 
10 10 

Men Women 

103 204 

69 136 
172 340 
Men Women 
16 27 

8 14 

24 41 
Men Women 
11 136 
12 179 
23 315 
Men Women 
1 2 

3 ] 

4 3 





David Rhys Jones, general supervisor of 


kiy« 


many 


yu County Schools has declared that we have 
teachers 


teachers prayer is, 


creeds 


and 
perhaps, 


cc des 


our greatest 


of ethics. 
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Sis- 


A 


need 


As an expression of high purpose the following, 


from a 


for 


“Almighty 


1930: 


God, 


recent newspaper, is 


heavenly 


a fitting 


Father, 


who 


h I 


sentiment 


blessed us with the joy and care of children, 


Give us light and strength so to train them, that 
they 


pure and lovely and of good report.” 


may love whatsoever things are true and 
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A Girl of the Golden West 


I. THE ROOSTER (Repeat from 12 to 20 times) 


*s; at the we heels and 3. Again! TOU f +. The 

elbou pull Ibows back to want to. ti 
yutward and starting sition. (Keep 

uld evel th eight forward and 


fists at shoul- the in perf 


t 


starting posi- 
yn again. (Avoid 
slouch of forward head, 
hollow chest and promi- 


ect nent abdomen.) 


THE JACK KNIFE (Do this 6 times in succession. Repeat 2 or 3 times) 


wo 


d p again with 3. Now down again! . Now up again 
straight, and hands over head. Watch those knees. Do (Repeat this six times 
tips to the not bend them! efore you rest.) 


BICYCLING (Continue rhythmically until tired) 


you're going 3. That's better. Keep Keep on pedaling 
Put a little zoing in rhythm. th 1 f th 


> yvace is in 
the move- 


4. Exhale! (The exer- 
cises are over, and now 
for a good shower!) 


Reproduced through the courtesy of Hygiea, a monthly journal of health 
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The University of California Building Program 


BaLtpw1In M. Woops, Pu. D. 
Associate Dean of the University 


urticle Dean Woods 


discusses the building program at Berkeley. The pr 


I gr 


presented in a subsequent issue of this magazin Ed 


CAREFUL observer sent by the Uni- 
versity of 1924 to 


conditions in 16 


California in study 
important 
American universities returned with two signifi- 
cant comments: at no one of the 
visited had he 


building 


institutions 


seen any wooden structures de- 
voted to instruction or research and at no one 
had he seen so fine a permanent architectural 
plan as the Hearst Plan at Berkeley. 

At that time there were 33 wooden structures 
on the Berkeley campus used for teaching and 
research, ten auxiliary wooden structures, and 
six brick buildings, some of which were, and 
are, in poor condition. Of the 18 permanent 
structures of granite or concrete completed by 
1925, 12 are academic buildings. These 18 per- 
manent structures were the work of John Galen 
Howard, supervising architect of the University 
from the adoption of the Hearst Plan in 1899 
until 1925. 

The development of the building plan falls 


naturally into three parts; the first dates from 


the founding of the University in 1868 to the 


award in 1899 of a first prize of $10,000 to 


Benard of Paris, as winner of the contest for 
a permanent plan for the University. The 
second is the period of development of this 
plan from 1899 to 1925 with John Galen Howard 
as supervising architect. The third is the pres- 
ent period beginning in 1925 under the guidance 
of George W. Kelham as supervis- 

ing architect. 

The early building plan was based 
upon brick buildings as the standard. 
Of these, ivy-covered South Hall is 
now the best. The wooden interiors 
of these brick buildings present some- 
thing of a fire hazard when judged by 
modern standards. Moreover, the 
rapid growth of the University during 
the 90’s caused the construction of 
many wooden buildings. 

Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, ob- 
serving that there seemed to be need 
for a plan of larger scope than the 
University had been able to develop, 
offered to the Regents in October, 
1896, to contribute the funds “neces- 
sary to obtain by international com- 
petition plans for the fitting archi- 
tectural improvement of the Uni- 
versity grounds at Berkeley.” 

To quote further from Mrs. Hearst’s 
offer: “I have only one wish in this 
matter—that the plans adopted should 
be worthy of the great University, 


whose 
that 


material home they are to provide for, 


they should harmonize with, and even en- 
hance, the beauty of the site whereon this home 
is to be built, and that they should redeund to 
the glory of the State 
ilization are to be 
University.” 

The pted M s. Hear 
the competition was organized 
included many 
America. 
were 


whose culture and civ- 


nursed and developed 


Regents ac 
The competitors 
architects from Europe and 
The preliminary plans numbering 105 
received at Antwerp before July 1, 1898 
these plans eleven were selected as 
worthy of entering the final competition. 

Each of the competing firms 
authorized to representatives at the ex- 
pense of the sponsor of the competition to stud 
conditions on the ground itself. For the 
finally submitted five 
first, a prize of 
Paris. The 
awarding the 
In fact, 


From 


eleven was 


send 


plans 
prizes were awarded; the 
$10,000, going to E Béna 4d 

Commission was unanimous it 
prize to the Bénard plans 
considered them sufficiently su- 
perior to others submitted to assign $4,000 as 
second prize and other prizes correspondingly 


first 
they 


It is of interest to note that Bernard Maybeck, 
who with Julia Morgan 
Memorial Gymnasium for Women, the gift of 
William Randolph Hearst, and who was the 
architect of the Palace of Fine Arts of the Sar 
Francisco Exposition of 1915, was secretary of 
the jury making the award and was throughout 
the competition an important influence. 

The Phoebe Apperson 
veloped from the 
the present 


designed the Hearst 


Hearst Plan, as de- 
s4nard Plan, is the basis 

arrangement of buildings. In the 
development of this plan for more than 25 years 








26 


several 


important 
noted: Professor Howard exhibits great 
fidelity to the major 


policies are to be 


values of the 
Bénard plan: he has provided substan- 
tial buildings that harmonize with one 
another in 


material, color 


has constantly improved 
the usefulness of buildings. The perma- 


design and 


tones; and he 


nent structures achieved during this 
long period of development are listed 
in Table I. 

The costs listed in the table illus- 


trate the extent to which the University 
is indebted not only to the State of 
California for generous support, but 
is interesting 
to observe that the total sum received 
from private 
that 


also to private funds. It 


sources for the 
from the State 


period 
exceeds and Uni- 
versity. 

The third period of development starts 
with the appointment of George W. Kel- 
ham as supervising 1925 and with 
the plans for buildings which the Regents, with 
the approval of the financial authorities of the 
State, were then developing. 
development are 


architect in 


Details of 
Table Tl. 
being constructed, and 
been started, although 
way. 


this 
shown in Several 
of the buildings are now 
one or two have not yet 


plans are well 
The Life 
structure on the 


unde} 


Sciences Building is the largest 


campus. It will house 


prac- 
tically all the departments having to do with 
the biological sciences. For the past 25 years 
biology has developed by sub-division. Of ne- 
cessity, each sub-division has been housed by 
itself in a temporary wooden structure. Botany, 
indeed, has had its work housed in four different 
buildings. 


The Life Sciences Building therefore repre- 


sents a co-operative undertaking whereby all of 


* Estimated cost. 
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Life Sciences Building: Largest building on the campus and symb 
of the vast importance of Science in human 


these deparments are to have the opportunity 
of working together, each being in a position to 
contribute to the welfare of the others and to 
profit in turn by their nearness. In construct- 
ing the building the architect successfully solved 
several difficult problems. These science de- 
partments require much window space for their 
laboratories to permit extensive use of micro- 
scopes. 

A factory-type of building seemed to be 
called for, but such a building was scarcely in 
keeping with the architecture of the 
group on the campus. 


central 
The architect solved this 
problem skillfully by providing a court around 
which the building is constructed and into which 
four factory-like 


stories 


wings of the 
The 


developed in 


building. four 
high, 


building is 


project. 
therefore 


exterior of the 


harmony 






TABLE I.—Phoebe Apperson Hearst Plan, Permanent Structures, 1899-1925, 
John Galen Howard, supervising architect. 
State and 
Year Building Purpose University Private Total 
Funds Funds Cost 

1903 Greek Theatre Open air assemblies $ sc $ 60,000 $ 60,000 
1905 California Hall Administration 279,000 279,000 
1907 Hearst Memorial Mining Mining and Metallurgy 649,000 649,000 
1910 Canyon Pool Swimming pool 22,000 22,000 
1911 Boalt Hall of Law _Jurisprudence 10,000 150,000 160,000 
1911 President’s House .Residence 116,000 116.000 
1911 The University Library Library 634,000 730,000 1,364,000 
1912 Agriculture Hall .Agriculture 213,000 213,000 
1912 Freshman Chemistry Auditorium..Chemistry 36,000 36,000 
1914 Sather Tower _Bell and clock tower j 218,000 218,000 
915 Wheeler Hal! Class rooms and offices 711,000 711,000 
$16 Hilgard Hall _Agriculture 366,000 366,000 
917 Gilman Hall Chemistry 198,900 198,000 
1921 Stephens Memorial Hall. Student Union 310,000 310,000 
922 California Memorial Stadium Stadium 1,017,000 1,017,000 
923 LeConte Hall ..Physics 457,000 457,000 
923 Haviland Hall ..Education 122,000 250,000 372,000 
1923 Hesse Hall nscale: _......... Mechanics 47,000 47,000 

I ia hcchiciniss Saccinahtosaieden sc hgtoaacatan aesrcancaalea $3,211,000 $3,384,000 $6,595,000 
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with the general architecture of the campus. provide a residence for students from many 
The structure is finished in concrete, without countries under conditions which, it is believed. 
plaster, and disguises admirably its immense will promote common 
size through the treatment of masses achieved 
by Mr. Kelham. It is of interest to know that college days to their own countries as influen- 
the building has more than 500 rooms and that _ tial citizens. 
the available floor area for use is in excess of 


understanding. These 
students, in many cases, will return after their 


The comprehension of the prob- 

lems of other peoples acquired at International 

House will be of immense value both to them 
The Henry V. Cowell Memorial Hospital, @"4 to the world at large. 

which is commonly known as the Student In- In order that 

firmary, will serve to emphasize the superiority 


seven acres. 


International House may 
achieve fully its purpose, a considerable group 
of the University of California in supplying in- of American student leaders will be invited t 


to 
firmary service to its students. The new _ share its life. There will be rooms for 450 stu- 


building, as has been the case with the old, will dents, 300 men and 150 women. The director 
be primarily a dispensary and secondarily a of International House, Allen C. Blaisdell, is 
hospital. Students flock to its clinics for all already organizing the work. 


Needless to say, 
ailments and for the care of teeth, eyes, etc. 


International House does not represent merely 

In an average year 85 per cent of all the stu- a dormitory or residence; it 

dents visit the infirmary and on the average significance. 

eight times each. This means that the usual 

number handled per day at the dispensary is 
c > 

now in excess of 300. 


has far greater 


Giannini Hall, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy within a few months, is to be the home 
of the Giannini Foundation, organized to under- 
take the study of agricultural economics. Funds 
been generally recognized by the students. It for the building and for the endowment of the 
is a matter of satisfaction that the cost of this work, amounting in all to $1,500,000, are the 
service can be included in the present incidental gift of A. P. Giannini. 
fee and kept so low that the fee can scarcely be 
considered a serious burden to students. The 
Cowell Memorial Hospital should be ready for 
occupancy during the summer of 1930. $250,000 
toward the cost of this building is a gift from 
the Henry V. Cowell estate. 


The high standards of the infirmary have 


The principal studies by 
this foundation relate to the farmer, his prod- 
ucts, and the marketing of them. 


In view of the many misconceptions concern- 
ing the problems involved, the Giannini Founda 
tion is finding it desirable to concentrate on 
fundamental questions and on certain immediate 
NTERNATIONAL HOUSE. which is to be applications. One of the first studies to be 
can in August of 1930, is the gift of | completed is concerned with the peach industry 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This building will of the state. Most Californians are probably 


TABLE I1.—Phoebe Apperson Hearst Plan, Permanent Structures, 1925 to present, 
George W. Kelham, supervising architect. 
State and 
University Private Total 
Funds Funds Cost 
$ 675,000* $ 675,000 


Year Building Pu pose 


1926 Hearst Memorial Gymnasium Women’s gymnasium 
(Bernard Maybeck and Julia 
Morgan, architects) 


1928 Men’s dormitory , y 345,000 $45,000 


1929 Instruction and research . 2,000,000 2,000,0007 
1929 Grounds and Buildings Offices Administration 


CW. P. Stephenson, architect) 
Giannini Hall . rricultural economics 
CW. C. Hays, architect) 
1930 Cowell Memorial Hospital Student infirmary 208,000 
(Arthur Brown, Jr., Architect) 
1930 International House International House 
1930 Power House Site... secccceseceeeeeerOWer house 
FOr Rie ....... ; 


20.000 : 20,000 
500,000 500,000; 
250,000 458,000 j 


i 1,750,000 1,750,000; 
400,000 400,000* 
..$2,628,000 $3,520,000 86,148,000 


* Estimated cost. 
+In process of construction. 
NOTE: The Engineering Group, of which certain units are soon to be constructed, will be 


financed from funds remaining from the State and University Bond 


Issue of 1926, in amount 
$685,000. 
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not aware of the fact that 90 per cent of all 
canned peaches come from their own state. 
The plans for the engineering group are well 
under way. At least one main unit and some 
the group constructed 
from funds amounting to $685,000 remaining 
unexpended in the State and University Build- 
ings bond issue of 1926. 


laboratories of will be 


The engineering de- 
partments are greatly in need of the increased 
and the 
provide. 


space facilities which structures will 

Many alumni and friends, as well as members 
of the University itself, have been hopeful for 
some years past that increased areas for recrea- 
tion and sports could be found. During the 
past two or three years an area southwest of 
the campus comprising approximately 22 acres 
has been purchased, in co-operation with the 
Students, and is to 


Associated be developed 


immediately for recreational purposes. 

The California Track will be moved to this 
location. A practice field for football and other 
sports already has been provided. Tennis courts 
are to come and the fields also will be useful for 
military drill. Problems of street closing have 
required careful and sympathetic study by the 
University and by the City of Berkeley, and 
have now been satisfactorily solved. 

It is important in studying a building program 
as extensive as the one in progress at the 
University to observe that buildings exist for 
the sake of the University, its students and fac- 
ulty, and not vice versa. Consequently, each 
building should meet as nearly as possible the 
the groups which are to use it and 
should thus reflect in part the purposes of the 
University. When the people of the State were 
asked to the bond of 1926 the 
University stressed the importance of replacing 
temporary inflammable structures with perma- 
nent fireproof ones. 


needs of 


endorse issue 


It is therefore significant to note that during 
the past six years six temporary wooden struc- 
tures have been removed, and that twelve more 
will be demolished as the biological 
departments have moved into the Life 
Sciences Building. more will follow as 
soon as the Cowell Memorial Hospital is fin- 
ished. 


soon as 
been 
Four 


Therefore significant progress in placing 
the University among those institutions with 
permanent housing for their departments has 
been and is being made. 
7 . * 
American Folk and Fairy 
Rachel Field (with 70 
color—by Margaret 
published by 


Tales, selected by 
illustrations—8§ in full 
Freeman) is a notable book 
Charles Scribners Sons, 597 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. It is a “refreshing 
novelty for those who are looking for something 
different in fairy and folk books.” 320 pages; $3. 


* * * 


100 Per Cent Memberships 


Eastman, 36 teachers: Ventura High, Ventura 
Co., 21; Banning Union, Riverside Co., 10; Covina, 
L. A. Co., 53; Rancho Santa Fe, San Diego, 2. 

Huntington Beach Union High, Orange Co., 28: 
102d Street, L. A. City, 38; Malabar St., L. A. 
City, 45; Gardena High, L. A. City, 41; Brea- 
Olinda Union, Orange Co., 20; Manhattan Beach, 


L. -A. Co., 12; Bancroft Junior High, L. A. City, 29 


Long Beach System, L. A. 1045: Long 
Beach Junior College, High, Con- 
tinuation High, Edison Junior High, Jefferson 
Junior High, Atlantic Ave., Bryant, Chestnut 
Ave., Garfield, Lincoln, Lowell, John Muir, Sea- 
side, Washington Elem., Avalon Jr. and Sr. High, 
Wilson High, John Dewey Vocational Junior 
High, Franklin Junior High, Washington Junior 
High, Avalon Elem., Luther Burbank, Edison 
Elem., Harding Park, Longfellow, Horace Mann, 
Naples, Signal Hill, Whittier, Hamilton Junior 
High, Jane Addams, Bixby, Burnett, Fremont, 
Starr King, Los Cerritos, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
Temple Ave., Willard, also the Administrative 
Department of the schools. 


. 
co. 


Polytechnic 


* * * 


State Educational Commission 

ee study 
problems has been 
sion of 


of California’s national 
launched by a commis- 
nine members appointed by Governor 
Young, and authorized by the 1929 Legislature. 
The commission is charged with conducting a 
geographical, financial and organizational survey 
of the state’s school system, reporting to the 
1931 Legislature. An appropriation of $50,000 
was provided to pay expenses of the survey. 
Four women and five men 
the commission, as follows: 


were named on 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles (chairman) 
former superintendent of 
schools. 


Los Angeles city 

Mrs. Frederick C. Turner, Berkeley, former 
president of the Forum Club of Oakland, grad- 
uate of University of California and past presi- 
dent of San Francisco section of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Julius Wangenheim, San Diego businessman, 
former president of University of California 
Alumni Association and ex-officio member of the 
University board of regents. 


Mrs. J. C. Whitman, San Mateo, president o! 
the California League of Women Voters. 


Arthur J. Brown, San Bernardino, publisher 
and former member of State Board of Education 


Marshall de Motte, Corning, former chairman 
of State Board of Control and former member of 
State Board of Education. 

Samuel Leask, Santa Cruz businessman. 

James W. Mullen, San Francisco editor and 
member of the educational section of the Com- 
monwealth Club of California. 

Mrs. Maynard Force Thayer, 
woman. 


Pasadena club- 
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Debating in a California Junior High School 


L. L. Notrn, Debating Sponsor 
Hamilton Junior High School, San Francisco 


AMILTON Junior High School, San 

Francisco, has 18 classes in English. Each 

term each teacher of English chooses two 
debaters from the children in each of her Eng- 
lish classes. These debaters, 36 in all, represent 
their respective classes in an inter-class debat- 
ing tournament. 

The classes are matched against each other 
until a winning team is secured from each other 
until a winning team is secured from each of the 
three grades. Each term the school has three 
winning teams, one for the seventh, one for the 
eighth, and one for the ninth grade. 


Judges: The judges are selected from the 
teachers who have open periods and from the 
pupils taking public speaking. The custom is to 
select two teachers and one pupil. 


Chairmen: A chairman for each debate is 
selected from the children in the public speak- 
ing classes. This chairman looks after getting 
the judges, the time-keepers, presides at the 
debate, and does any other duties that devolve 
upon a presiding officer. 

The Debating Sponsor: The management of 
this plan is placed in the hands of the faculty 
member having charge of the classes in public 
speaking or oral English. The selection of the 
chairmen of these debates, the securing of passes 
for the children acting as chairmen and judges, 
and the managing of the debating in general is 
left in this teacher’s hands. 


Inter-scholastic Debates: Each term it is the 
custom to debate with at least two other junior 
high schools. This past term Hamilton debated 
four other junior high schools. 
four official debates Hamilton 
Girls High School. 
non-decision practice 
judges. 


Besides these 
debated twice 
These two debates 
debates with no 


with 
were 


The four best debaters, each term, are pre- 
sented a solid gold “H” pin. The winners of 
these pins are usually those who represent the 
school in the inter-scholastic contests. In addi- 
tion to these four gold pins the school also 
presents two bronze “H” pins. These bronze 
pins are given to students who have contributed 
a great deal to debating, who have made marked 
progress, but who have not been 
enough to be on a winning team. 


fortunate 


Advantages of This System 


1. It obtains by the process of elimination the 
best talent in the school. 

2. It puts the proper emphasis on oral English 

3. It secures the combined brains of the entire 
staff of English teachers and places this product 
behind debating. 

4. It divides up the coaching of the many 
different students among the different teachers. 

5. It reaches a great many students. (In Ham- 
ilton there are 36 debaters. At least twice this 
many are encouraged to try out for the 18 teams 
before a final selection is made.) 

6. It gives invaluable training to the classes 
in public speaking in 
judges. 

7. Since these debates are held with the classes 
present it gives the entire school a chance to 
learn how a formal debate is held. In later life 
this knowledge has many advantages. 

8. It gives oral English a great stimulus 
(Since oral English is the kind of English that 
all people must use continually this 
places the emphasis where it belongs.) 

9. It trains students for student participation. 
(Since the proper ideals in a junior high schoo] 
are to train for future citizenship this system 
gets behind and gives great impetus to 
ideals.) 

10. It furnishes a large body of students from 
which to draw when it becomes necessary to 
make a selection of talent for presenting neces- 
sary matters to the student body. One student 
presents the school’s ideals in athletics, another 
in banking, another in debating, 
dramatics, ete. 


acting as chairmen and 


system 


these 


another in 








Saint Valentine’s Day 


In olden times the young people of 


the hamlets 
from an urn. 


was on the 
“valentine” 


Encyclopedia. 


assembled on St. 
tine’s eve and drew 


Valen- 


names by chance 


The person whose name 
slip was the 
or sweetheart for the year. 
Hence originated the 
ing ‘“valentines.’’—Compton’'s 


holder’s 


custom of send- 
Pictured 
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A Childrens Laboratory 


new appr acil 


to the problems of the 


Chua. 





Marcaret K. Coyit 
harge of the Childrens Laboratory 


yan Jose State Teachers College 


EWIIDERED parents of pre-school chil- 
B dren in San Jose have a great advantage 
over parents in most other communities. The 
mother or father in case may bring the bewil- 
lerments and the child to the childrens laboratory 
at the State College. Here 
the parent finds enlighten- 
ment, guidance, and hope; 


and the child finds happiness. 


[his laboratory is housed 
in the home-making build- 
ing. It is a unit of the home- 
making department and in- 
cludes a play-room, kitchen, 
cloak-room, dressing - room. 


lavatories and toilets, a me- 


dium-sized bath-room, recep- All clothing for little children should be designed 


to provide amply fc 


tion-room, and room for 
mental testing. It is equipped 
to care for 20 children, who come at 10 in the 
morning and remain until 1. It operates under 
the direction of a member of the home-making 
faculty; under her are student-teachers of the 
1ome-making department. 


A Fundamental “Key” Course 





is a “key course” in the department. It 
gives the student (who previously has had 
laboratory work in foods, clothing, and nutri- 
tion) her first opportunity to put into actual 
practice, under living conditions, the basic facts 
learned in preceding work. It also gives a stu- 
dent the chance to anticipate some of the many 
situations which occur in home-making practice- 
teaching in the field. 

The objectives of the course are two-fold: 
one, considering the student-teacher; the other, 
considering the parent and child. 

Considering the student-teacher first—she gets 
skill and technique in the meal-planning, prepa- 
ration and service of the children’s noon meal. 
She gets also a vision and an appreciation of 
child life as is revealed in the children’s play- 
room. Before the course is completed she has 
developed here too a skill and technique in meet- 
ing a child’s problems in a constructive way. 

It is in the making of children’s clothing, how- 
ever, that the student-teacher enters upon a new 
world. Certain children in the laboratory, par- 


ticularly the younger children, have clothing 





T 





An excellently designed California school, showing 
kindergarten primary wing 





made for them by student-teachers—both under- 
wear and top clothes. The clothes are designed 
to facilitate ease in dressing and undressing, to 
encourage the child to dress and undress him- 
self, and to make possible 
the child’s responsibility in 
toilet habits. 


Another important feature 
in these clothing projects is 
that all clothing is designed 
and made to provide for 
growth. Children between 
the ages of two and three 
have spurts of growth in 
different parts of the body. 
These spurts are considered 
sparta ey Gown. in the concealed tucks which 
are placed in the waist, in 
the hips, and in the legs. A_ student-teacher 
completing this course takes with her an appre- 
ciation of the value of free play in a child’s life. 
the value of group activity, the value of rest 
and the value of good nutrition. 

Considering the parents and children—our 
objectives are quite different. The laboratory 
offers an environment and equipment much the 
same as many homes provide. It offers also a 
routine which is possible of fulfillment in almost 
all the homes represented. 

It differs from the home in one essential—it 
offers companionship with other children of the 
same age and interest. By permitting a child 
the privilege of living, through three hours of 
each school day, a wholesome home-life we are 
able to break down many undesirable habits and 
then to watch many new good habits grow. 


Helpful Contact With Parent 

This is our first point of contact with a parent. 
When a parent sees that behavior has changed 
for the better with environment, then we begin 
carrying our program into the home. Our home 
problems are diverse. At the present time they 
include faulty speech. negativism, slow eating, 
poor toilet habits, shyness, poor posture and a 
number of others. 

I mean by this that our accomplishments tn 
the laboratory have been sufficiently encourag- 
ing to have the parent agree to carry on the 
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same procedure in the home until the undesir- 
able habit has gone and a new desirable one has 
replaced it. 

We prepare a simple, balanced 
meal, adequate for the needs of the children’s 
noon meal and satisfying for any older children 
ind adults who may eat child. The 
within a parent can 
afford for a home meal and so planned that it 
an be prepared within an hour’s time. 


wholesome, 







with the 





meal is cost which the 







These meals are prepared by the student- 
teachers, each one preparing one meal a week. 
We have watched children gain in weight under 


the regime and 








nutritional procedure of our 
laboratories, and so far have never observed a 


loss in weight. We know the meals carry over 





to the home. 





The week’s menus are given out to the parents 
each Monday morning. 





In many cases the par- 





ent asks the aid of the instructor in supplement- 
ing our meals with breakfast and supper. And 
il many cases our menus are repeated in the 
homes because they please the adults. 








Other departments of the college enrich the 
regime of the child by assisting us. They have 
games and rhythms under the direction of the 
physical education department. Mental tests and 





achievements are made by the psychologist, who 







on the basis of her findings makes recommenda- 
tions to the parent for the balanced development 
of the child. 





During some quarters of the year (in rainy 
weather) we have very interesting story-periods, 







conducted by members of a class in children’s 
literature. Bad cases of speech defect are cared 
for by a teacher in speech arts, who is a spe- 
cialist in the correction of speech defects. 


Every child leaving our laboratory is better 





fitted to be a worthy home member. Every par- 
nt who has been with us has become our friend. 
It is they 


recruits. 





who continually provide our new 








American School of the Air 


EADED by Dr. 


Secretary of the 








Ray Wilbur, 
Interior, a general ad- 
visory board for the recently announced ‘“Amer- 
can School of the Air” will bring together one 
f the most distinguished groups of nationally- 
known 


Lyman 








educators ever assembled for a single 





purpose. 





At a meeting held in conjunction with the 
annual conference of state superintendents of 
Miss Alice Keith, Director 
f the American School of the Air, made public 






public instruction 
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complete details of the plans for this educational 


series which will be presented twice weekly for 
seventeen weeks, starting February 4, 1930. 
The advisory board of the American Se 
the Air will be composed of 
advisory council, advisory 
tee on evaluation. 
Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of 


hool ot 


three divisions 


faculty, and commit- 


education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, will head 
the advisory faculty as its dean. 
Other noted leaders in the educational field 


who have accepted positions, are 
Sailey, the noted authority of the 
Museum of Art; Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music; P. W 
of the music 
Columbia 


Henry Turner 
Cleveland 
director of 
Dykema, head 
department of Teachers 
University; and Miss Effie 
head of the children’s division of the 
Library Association. A. L. Schafer, associate 
director of the American Junior Red Cross, will 
serve as the advisor for the series on health 
hyBiene. 
The State 
asked to 
mittee on 


College, 
Powers, 
American 


and 


Superintendents 
State Chairmen of the Com- 
Evaluation im their respective 
for the measurement of effects and 
ing from this test 


casts. 


attending were 


serve as 


States 


results aris- 


series of educational broad 


Lincoln 
Henry E. Swensen 
Roosevelt High School, Los Angele 


IS was once a nation’s name, 

It looms today a beacon flame. 
It casts to farthest land its light 
Commanding men, press on with right. 


He stood like a giant towering tree 
That men from far horizons see, 


Whose topmost branches brush the sky 
And catch pure lights as stars flash by 


And thus he stood through civil strife. 
Uplifted hands invoked new life. 

His blows were firm but malice free, 
He welded all in unity. 


O, he whose sword of moral might 
Led brother foes back to the light, 
All ages shall revere his name 

And torches light from this tall flame. 


* * * 


Child Care and Training by 
(assistant 


Mari L, leg 
parental 
(director), 
University 


professor of 


Anderson 


education) and 
John E. 
Welfare, 
by the 
vised 


Institute of Child 
of Minnesota, is published 
University of Minnesota Press. 
edition is an illustrated 
The authors are competent parents as 
well as distinguished specialists; thei: 
great practical value to parents and teachers; $ 


The re- 


volume of 280 


pages. 


book is 





College Songs: University of California 


Hail to California 


Words and Music by 
CLINTON R. MORSE ’96 





Al - ma— Ma- ter dear 
Queen in whom we're blest — 














Sing the joy - ful : itecs Ter 
Spread-ing light and 
| 














Rallying ‘round her ban We will nev - er 
Fighting ‘neath her stand We shall sure pre 

















for - nia Hail! Hail! Hail! 
for - nia ‘ Hail! Hail! Hail! 


























Associated Students, 





Los Angeles Junior College Hymn 


Dedicated to Dr. W. H. Snyder and the First Student Body of L. A. J. C. 


Poem & Music ARTHUR B. FORSTER 





Ma - ter dear ! 
Hail, hail, all ail ! Ma - ter dear ! 
Hail, hail, all ail! Ma - ter dear! 


clear. 
with - out fear, 
O teach 


' 
Thy vine - clad halls, tow- ring trees and 
Like mis - sion fa- thers who trod this way 


Truth, Ser - vice, Hon - or— these be our con- stant 


Friend-ships in- spire joys that ne’er will cease. 
Val - iant- ly face, what - e’er life has in store. Hail, All Hail! 
We shall keep faith with those who build thy fame. 





? 
' 
; 
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= 
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rp owe 


cere 
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A California Teacher in Soviet Land 


Georce V. Lantzerr, Teacher of Science 
Modoc Union High School, Alturas 


JURING the six weeks which I spent 






in Leningrad I studied the educational 
system in Soviet Russia. A letter of 
tems} || introduction from Mr. Roy W. Cloud 
opened the way for me to meet sev- 
eral leading educators. I visited a 
number of institutions, and used the Herzen 
Pedagogical Institute library containing educa- 
tional literature of the past twelve years. 

The scheme of public education accepted in 
Russia in 1918' was quite simple. It was com- 
posed of (a) kindergarten, (b) seven years of 
general education, followed either by (c) two 
more years of general education and university, 
or by (d) technicum. The university prepared 
highly-trained specialists, while the technicum 
gave rounded preparation for specialists of 
lower order. 

The course preceding technicum and _ uni- 
versity involves a single educational ladder. 
Before the Revolution the Russian system of 
public instruction was composed of a double 
ladder—(1) gymnasiums and real-schools lead- 
ing to universities, and (2) people’s schools for 
those who could not afford the first and who 
did not intend to take up higher education. 

Education for the Workers 

The system outlined immediately after the 
Revolution could not be maintained. Numer- 
ous changes have occurred during the last 12 
years, with the result that the single ladder has 


again been abandoned. At present there are 
numerous “parallel” schools with different ob- 
jectives in view. The single ladder remains 


however as an ideal. Abandonment of it is 
regarded as a temporary concession to imme- 
diate necessity. 

The introduction of a “parallel system” of 
schools was due to the class character of public 
education in Russia. The government made 
the strongest efforts to bring int) the schools 
as many pupils as possible, from the working 
and peasant class. Modification of the system 
became imperative. New types of schools and 
courses sprung into existence. 

Workingmen’s Colleges were added to all 
universities, to provide hurried preparation for 
university of working men and women. Spe- 
cial schools (organized at the factories) give 





1. Pokrovski System of People’s Education. 


1929. Publ. by State Commissariat of Educa- 
tion. 


the children some academic training, together 
with the skill necessary for work in a given 
factory. Children are doing part-time work in 
the factory and are paid wages. In this way 
the children who would leave ordinary schools 
under pressure of economic conditions are re- 
tained, become skilful laborers and (if they de- 
sire to do so) can work their way higher to 
the workingmen’s colleges and finally to the 
university. This type of school, called F. Z. U. 
for sake of abbreviation, is very popular at 
present and is receiving special attention of the 
government. From what I heard they are 
rather well-organized. 

In the villages were introduced = similar 
schools emphasizing agriculture. There is much 
variation among these schools as to the length 
of time (2-3 years mostly) required for grad- 
uation and general position on the educational 
ladder, some being of more elementary, the 
others of more advanced type. The graduates 
may further continue their studies in agricul- 
tural technicums. These schools are to lead to 
a re-organization of agricultural methods and 
aid the government to abolish private owner- 
ship of land. 

There also are so-called trade schools of a 
vocational type. I do not know their position 
on the educational ladder. 


T present, efforts are being made to add two 
more years to the original 9-grade ladder 
of general education. The general system of 
schools is not yet crystallized. It is still in 
process of trial and error experimentation. 
The main difficulties of the schools have to 
do with teaching personnel and shortage of 
funds. The situation is probably most acute 
in the colleges. 
Problems of the Teaching Personnel 
A great many university professors migrated 
to other countries. Among those who remained 
comparatively few are communists. Many pro- 
fessors teach only because compelled by eco- 


nomic necessity. The government is receiving 


not more than luke-warm support from them. 
During last year several of them had to leave 
teaching after being disqualified by special com- 
missions of student communists who were 
checking political and academic activity of their 
respective professors. That accounts of course 
for shortage of university instructors. 
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The government is taking vigorous steps in 
trying to improve the existing conditions by 
encouraging capable young 
those who profess their loyalty to the com- 


men, especially 
munistic cause, to continue their training with 
a view of becoming “red” professors. 

‘he main trouble with the teaching staff of 
the secondary and elementary schools is the 
very trying environment in which the teachers 
have to work and live. The teaching load is 
heavy. The teachers have to do a great deal of 
statistical work and give considerable time to 
their professional meetings and professional or- 
ganizations. 

“social load” of work 
with illiterate adults, work in clubs for work- 


They have, besides, a 


ing-men and soldiers, and work for party or- 
ganizations. The teaching itself is complicated 
ruling which 


inflicting any 


by the legal prohibits teachers 


from students. 


This calls for an unusual expenditure of per- 


punishment on 


sonal nervous energy on matters of discipline. 
The pay and consequently the standards of liv- 
ing are very low in comparison with our 
teachers 

However, the government is striving to help. 
There are “houses of rest” (mostly in former 
resorts) for teachers where they receive board 
and rooms for low 
Medical 


pense. 


prices during vacations. 
with minimum ex- 
Cheap railroad tickets are distributed 
among teachers to give them a chance to travel 


and recuperate 


help is available 


during two summer months. 
The problem of discipline in schools occupies 
the serious attention of school authorities, and 
the situation is markedly improved. Finally, the 
desirability of raising the economic status of 
teachers is recognized, although as yet no steps 
in this direction have been taken. 
Financial Handicap of the Schools 

The difficulties facing the soviet schools are 
further increased by the lack of funds. 
repeatedly that 


I heard 
suffering greatly 
from lack of educational supplies, library fa- 


schools are 
cilities, and necessary equipment. 

One has to consider, however, that the indus- 
tries of the country are being reconstructed in 
order to put Russia on a self-sufficient basis. 
The agricultural structure of the whole sys- 
tem is undergoing a revolution, unheard of in 
history. The government is introducing col- 
lectively-owned farms in place of individual cul- 
tivation of land. All the resources of Russia 
at present are used for this double purpose, 
with the result that everything else has to 
suffer. 

Expensive factories, 


machinery for large 


tractors, 


and other implements of agricultural 


from other countries, 
power stations and other plants are being con- 
structed, the state has little money left for the 
schools. When this enormous task is completed, 
I was told, the schools will receive their due. 
But at present sad conditions prevail. 
erty is general. 


machinery are brought 


Pov- 
Poverty of students has effect 
on their academic work. The government is 
giving scholarships to student-communists, and 
is organizing dormitories in churches and other 
available buildings. Cheap eating-places are 
offered to students, but even all of this does not 
substantially change the situation. 

Nevertheless the educational leaders whom | 
met look cheerfully into the future, are opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic about their work, and 
express readiness to suffer temporary adversity 
for the sake of the complete triumph of com- 
munism. 

Educational Aims of Soviet Schools 

The main objective, pointed out repeatedly to 
me, is the preparation of class-conscious and 
active communists. Toward this end the funda- 
mental doctrines of Karl Marx, Lenin and other 
communists, various phases of the labor ques- 
tion, as well as the processes employed in in- 
dustry, are introduced as subject-matter. 

The teaching process is adapted to develop 
habits of group work and co-operation rather 
than habits of individual study. The Dalton plan 
and one of its modifications called the laboratory 
plan are very popular largely because they give 
more opportunity for group work than does ordi- 
nary class recitation 

Finally, the communist spirit is fostered by 
having in every school “nuclei” of young com- 
munists 


(komsomol) which are given a very 


important role in school life. They even super- 
vise teachers to some extent and report those 
instructors who observe religious rites or mani- 
fest lack of 
movement. 


Sympathy with the communist 


NOTHER object that soviet educators are 
struggling to accomplish is “proletarian- 
ization” of schools. It is the present policy of 


school authorities to 


bring into schools and 
carry through as many children of workingmen 
and poor peasants as possible, and to weed out 
the children of former well-to-do classes. 

The first group is most likely to 
thoroughly impregnated by communist 


becom 
ideals 
the second is the least hopeful. through contact 
with parents who are opposing the commun- 
data the 


process of filling schools with proletarian ele- 


istic regime. According to official 


ments is rather slow. As a rule thev lea 


e 


schools earlier than non-proletarian groups. 
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Besides, non-proletarian children generally are 
superior in their school work. My suggestion 
about the possible effect of mental endowment 
having something to do with it was vigorously 
disputed. The causes of these phenomena were 
pointed out as lying in economic and social 
environment. Among the government measures 
to promote “proletarianization” might be men- 
tioned —(1) scholarships for 


communist students, (2) 


proletarian and 
lowered standards for 
admission of this group into schools, and (3) 
entire exclusion from colleges and universities 
of children of former officials, ministers, busi- 
ness men, etc. During my stay I read in 
“Krasnaya Gazeta” about the trial of a girl and 
a boy who entered college with forged docu- 


ments testifying to their proletarian birth. 
The Anti-Religious Campaign in the Schools 


Schools became important factors in com- 
bating religion, which is considered the most 
serious foe of communism. The teachers who 
admit sympathy with any sort of religious creed 
have to leave the schools. Every teacher has 
to use some of his time in propaganda for 
atheism. 

The “anti-religious corners.” 
Here all sorts of pictures, cartoons, pamphlets 
and books are collected,—(a) ridiculing religious 
beliefs, (b) exposing fake-miracles and other 


methods which the clergy is charged with using 


schools have 


for the exploitation of superstitious and igno- 
rant masses, or (c) giving satirical representa- 
tion of religious rites and ceremonies. 

I had a chance to see one of these little 
the children’s colony “The Red 
this “corner” the material used 
mostly of books on evolution and 
similar topics, which conveyed the idea of the 
futility of looking for divine forces in the scien- 
tific explanation of the origin of life or the 
world in general. 

“The Red Dawn” deserves special mention. 
It is situated near Leningrad, on the estate for- 
merly belonging to one of the grand dukes. 
The children live and study in the former ducal 
palace. There are about 500 of them, mostly 
orphans of both sexes. 


museums in 
Dawn.” In 
consisted 


The colony functions 
the year around. Children receive regular in- 
struction in classes and work on the farm, which 
belongs to the They 
nurseries, bee-hives, cows, etc. 

The children themselves manage the different 
activities on the farm. 


colony. have gardens, 


Everything seemed to be 
good order. The children looked 
healthy and contented and took evident delight 
in leading me around and demonstrating to me 
different details of their work. 


in very 


They asked me several questions about Amer 
ican cities, industry, means of transportation, 
schools, etc. 

Tom Sawyer a Juvenile Deity 

One of the questions was whether I had a 
chance to see a “real live cow-boy.” The libra 
rian later explained to me that American cow- 
boy stories are extremely popular among the 
boys. I asked what books they read mostly, 
and was told that “Tom Sawyer” reigns su- 
preme. 

Among other institutions which I visited 
were the State Institute of Scientific Pedagogy, 
devoted to educational research; Herzen’s Peda- 
gogical Institute, which is a sort of teachers’ 
college; the Institute of Child Health Protec- 
tion; and the Griboyedov Institute of Child 
Study. The last two institutions have child 
clinics and aid thousands of children. 


ERHAPS the most interesting place which 

I saw was the “Theater of the Young Audi- 
ence.” It is a large theater excellently managed 
where they give performances for children only. 
Their choice of plays includes classics, Russian 
and foreign, as well as some of the modern 
Communistic plays. 


It is competing very successfully with movies, 
because as a general thing the youngsters pre- 
fer a good play to a cheap picture. The theater 
has a special pedagogical bureau, where they 
study children’s reactions during performances. 
Very interesting reports concerning such are to 
be published soon. 


I must add that everywhere I met courtesy 


and consideration. My letter of membership in 


the California Teachers Association worked as a 
sort of magic key, opening the doors and guar- 
anteeing a warm reception. 


* * * 


Pi Gamma Mu 


HE national social science honor society, Pi 
Gamma Mu, Inc., has just issued its first 
directory of members. The volume is a large 
one, listing the names of the members in the 
United States and in foreign countries, in num- 
ber nearly 11,000. 

This volume contains 
about the origin and history of the society, 
which on December 27-31 celebrated its fifth 
anniversary of its founding by Dean Leroy Allen 
of Southwestern College, Winfield, Massachusetts. 


The names of members are arranged by states 
and postoffices and there is also a complete 
alphabetical index. The volume will be very 
useful to members of the society in forming 
local chapters in many important centers. 


much historical data 


As there are many members in California and 
on the Coast in general this volume will be of 
great interest to those in this section. 
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California Education: 


Significant Facts 


Excerpts from Report of Honorable Vierling 
Kersey, State Director of Education, 
to Governor's Council. 


URING the first five months of this fiscal 
D year the sale of state textbooks to private 
schools has amounted to $15,260.14 representing 
45,678 books. The largest sale prior to this 
year for an entire fiscal year was $13,179. 

Certain private and parochial schools have 
determined to fit their courses-of-study to the 
courses-of-study maintained in the _ public 
schools and in order to do this they have under- 
taken to use the same textbooks, grade for 
grade, as are being used in the public schools. 
This policy is new and accounts for the large 
increase during the past five months. 

During the first four months of this (81st) 
fiscal year, the sum of $19,937.58 was trans- 
mitted from the Division of Teacher Training 
and Certification to the State Treasurer to be 
credited to the general fund. In addition to 
this, approximately $4,000 was on deposit in 
one of our Sacramento Banks—this represents 
the amount held in suspense for pending cases. 
All of this money, approximately $24,000—an 
average of $6000 a month—was received from 
applicants for new credentials, renewals, and 
life diplomas. 

The expense of administering the division was 
approximately $12,000—about one-half the total 
receipts. During the last biennium the total 
amount transmitted to the State Treasurer was 
$132,000 and the budget for administering the 
division was $81,600. 

The tenure law was originally designed to 
insure the teacher of ability and character a 
permanent position. Unfortunately it has not 
accomplished its purpose in the rural districts 
of the state. Governing boards of school dis- 
tricts resent having to retain teachers who may 
not be removed except after a public hearing 
usually attended with turmoil within the dis- 
trict. It is true also that a teacher once having 
acquired the status of permanency is apt to 
grow lax, resting secure in the knowledge that 
the employing governing board can not remove 
him. 

The result has been that, in the main, the 
rural districts of the state have refused to re- 
employ teachers for the fourth consecutive year 
or, in some cases, even for the third year re- 
gardless of the worth of the teachers. Each 
year, then, hundreds of teachers must seek new 
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positions, thus defeating the purpose of the 
tenure law. 


The teacher naturally resents this 
continual moving. He prefers to become a part 
of the community in which he serves, and can 
not do this if he must be forever moving on. 

The resentment toward the tenure law is 
growing steadily. The larger city districts do 
not appear to have been affected by the spread- 
ing dissatisfaction because they have the pick 
of the teachers. 

The practical effect of the tenure law has 
been to tear down, not build up, the teaching 
profession. It has resulted in an unhealthy 
condition in the public school system of Cali- 
fornia, which demands correction. 


Scope of California Public School System 

Some idea of the scope of the California 
system of public schools may be conveyed in 
the following brief statistical summary for the 
last fiscal year for which such data have been 
compiled, the school year 1927-28. During this 
year there were maintained in the state a total 
of 5,652 schools enrolling 1,335,476 pupils and 


students and manned by an educational staff of 
45,433 persons. 


Investment in Public Education 

The estimated value of all public school 
property in use during this year was $426,618,- 
031. During the year there was expended for 
public education a total of $160,576,206.91, of 
which $37,519,159.68 was invested in capital 
outlays including land, buildings, and perma- 
nent equipment. 

The total current cost of maintaining schools 
for the year was $123,057,047.23. The total 
expense for the current operation of schools 
represented an expenditure of somewhat less 
than $93 for each person enrolled in the public 
schools while the amounts invested during the 
year in capital outlays represented an expendi- 
ture of $28 for each person enrolled in the 
schools. 

The estimated value of all school properties 
represented a total investment of approximately 
$320 for each student who was enrolled in the 
schools during the year. 


Burden of Cost Falls on Local Districts 

During the school year 1927-28 the total re- 
ceipts for public education from all sources 
amounted to approximately $196,000,000, 62 per 
cent of which, or $121,000,000, was derived from 
district taxation; 18 per cent, or approximately 
$36,000,000, from county taxation, and 20 per 
cent, or $39,000,000, from all other sources, in- 
cluding appropriations by the state, receipts 
from the federal government, and donations 


from private individuals and foundations. Since 
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both district and county taxes are levied upon 
local 


that 80 per cent of the cost of our public schools 


real and personal properties it is seen 


is derived from taxes levied upon such property. 
Problems of School Finance 

The above figures give some indication of the 
need for thorough-going studies in public school 
finance which will: 

1. Lighten the burden of taxation upon local 
P ropertte S 

2. Provide a greater 
state support for the 


3. Provide nex 


proportionate 
public schools 


sources of 


share of 
state revenue for 
Me schools 

4. Equalize the burden of school costs as be- 


tween counties and districts 


Junior College Expansion P 
It is evident that the phenomenal growth of 
the junior colleges in 


California may be ex- 


pected to continue at least for a few years. 
The threatened shortage of moneys in the State 
Junior College Fund apparently is not deterring 
local throughout the state from 
planning the organization of district junior col- 


leges. 


communities 


No less than 10 separate localities in the state 


are at the present moment contemplating the 
organization of junior college districts accord- 
ing to 


information 


which has come to the 


State Department of Education. These include 
5 localities where there already is maintained a 
junior college department of the local high 
school. 

In these cases the change to the junior col- 
lege district status is being contemplated be- 
cause of the which would 
be received from the state under the changed 


organization. 


additional revenues 


Four localities which at present 
do not offer any junior college work are also 


planning to organize junior college districts. 


1g 

The 5 places now contemplating a change to 
the district junior college status are Los An- 
geles, Santa Monica, Ventura, Bakersfield, and 
Monterey 


County. The 4 new junior college 
planned by the school 
authorities and patrons of San Francisco, Oak- 
land, San Luis Obispo, and Siskiyou County. 
In addition to the above 9 contemplated dis- 
tricts a movement is on foot to expand the 
Junior College at Santa Ana to take in all the 
rest of the county except Fullerton which also 
has a junior college district. 


districts are being 


This contemplated 
expansion of the junior colleges brings more 
forcibly to our attention the need for providing 
an adequate that the State Junior 
College Fund protected by the 
Legislature. 


guarantee 


will be next 


News 


Heritage 


T. S. MacQuippy 


Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 


ID solitude 

Of mountain glens, 
When first wild blossoms 
A multitude of happiness 
Troops in and down the years, 
Calling from seed to flower. 


blow, 


Mid loneliness 

Of wondering child 

When questing spirit’s born, 
A glorious host of new desire 
Adventures forth from yore, 

Daring bold youth to fare. 


The Grail is yet, 

And Galahad; 

Loved Arthur now is king; 
Proud knights still ride their conquering way; 
And Merlin and Nimue live 
For all eternity. 


A Morning Prayer 


T. S. MacQuippy 


66 GIVE me strength!” 
O Bronzed savage youth 

Pled of the sun new woke. 

“T’ve seen thy braves 

Of sky at war 

Spread dread with flame and roar. 


“I’ve watched thy sea’s 
Storm angered band 
Tear granite frame of land. 


“T’ve felt thy force 
When mountains rend, 
And floods of rock descend. 


“My spirit leaps 

To thine own heights, 
But falls again 

To men. 


“OQ give me strength 

As thine, fierce, free; 

I’ll be as son to thee!” 

Bold soul cried then, “Amen!” 
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Southern Section Convention 
F. L. THuRSTON 


Section Secretary, Los Angeles 


HE co-operating city and county institutes 
"Tia the convention of the Southern Section 
ot California Teachers Association, held Decem- 
ber 16 to 20, were certainly the happiest and 
most successful in the history of our excellent 


The Committee and the 
hundreds of teachers, representing all the com- 


sessions. Executive 
munities of Southern California, who co-oper- 
ated in the plans are to be congratulated on the 
superior quality of the programs. 


Imperial, Los Angeles, Riverside, San Diego, 


and Santa Barbara Counties and 
Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, and Santa 


Monica Cities held institute sessions in conjunc- 


Alhambra, 
Glendale, Long Beach, Los Pasadena, 


Pomona, Riverside, 


tion with the convention. 


Unit sessions of the convention were held at 
San Bernardino on Thursday and at San Diego 
on Friday. It was the first year branch sessions 
of the convention had been held. The unit ses- 
sions were excellent meetings and well attended. 

Convention speakers 
known and highly 
prominent in 


included 
regarded men 
life. The entire list deserves 
worthy mention for every speaker had a message 
which was well 


many widely 


educators and 
civie 
received. Of the first group the 
following speakers gave messages which will be 
” Dr. Bruce R. 


ng remembered: 3axter, Dr. 
Dr. R. S. Conway, Dr. 


W. H. Burton, Edward C. 


Elliott, Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, Dr. M. F. Guyer, 
Dr. Henry Gaines Hawn, Dr. J. R. Jewell, Dr 
Tully C. Knoles, Dr. N. Wing Mah, Dr. Lois 
Coffey Mossman, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Dr. L. A. 
Pechstein, and Dr. John W. Withers 


The Southern 
convention 


Section annually invites to its 
prominent in civie affairs. We 


ere especially fortunate in having with us this 


men 


\ 


vear the following men who are not definitely 
onnected with the education program: Dr. Paul 
F. Cadman, Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington, Dr. 


Samuel W. Grafflin, and Dr. Everett Dean Martin. 
State 
Hon. 

everywhere 


Our Superintendent of 
Vierling 


left a 


Public 
was 


Instruc- 


tion, with us and 


Kersey, 
message of good cheer. 

Mrs. Ensor charmed her audiences with her 
English mannerisms and inflection. She had the 
temerity frankly to tell us our schools are 100 
vears behind the times. Dr. Grafflin, who is one 
f the best story tellers in our country today, 
on his audiences and held them with his human 
terest 


stories. All who heard him were in- 


spired with a new impression that teaching is 





Three Great C. T. A. Conventions 


Los Angeles, Oakland, 








Monterey 








truly Dr. 


success 





a great adventure. 
his that 
democracy is a biological problem. 


Guyer impressed 


upon audiences and long life 


fora 

Dr. Henry Gaines Hawn in his great address, 
“The Soul of Things,” pled for recognition of 
power for character development in contact with 
great literature Dr. 
Hawn is truly artist and led his audi- 
a heart-concern in rather than a 
head-knowledge of things. 

The Pechstein were so 
thoroughly practical and enjoyable a number of 
requests for his return have been received. He 
dwelt upon the importance of realizing that it is 
literally and directly true that the child is 
parent of the man and that the child yearns to 
receive praise and, exactly like us adults c 
to have satisfaction not only accompanying but 
resulting from his activities. Said he, “The 
withholding of well-earned praise or the failure 
to have the child receive satisfaction 
learning undertakings breed irritation.” 

Dr. Ernest H. 
of the World League Against Alcoholism, 
plained that the Volstead Act did not 
through an overnight effort but is the 
cumulative efforts dated back more 
years and its foundation was laid more than 
100 years ago in this country. He urged that 
everyone should keep in mind that no leader of 
the wet forces would board a fast night 
if he knew the engineer of that train 
drinker of alcoholic beverages. 

The last of the general 
vention was held on 
the largest audiences 
the auditorium of 


and the beautiful in nature. 
a great 
ences to desire 


addresses of Dr. L. A. 


seeks 


with his 


Cherrington, General Secretary 
ex- 
arrive 
result of 
than 300 


train 
was a 


sessions 
Friday 


of the 
afternoon. 
of the week crowded 
the Bible Institute to hear 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott in what many thought his 
best address of the week on “Changing Qualities 


con- 
One of 
into 


of Teacher Merit.” He stated that fair-minded- 
ness is one of the most valuable attributes of 
the teacher He closed his address with the 
frank criticism that members of the teaching 
profession are supersensitive about their work 
and that they cannot stand criticism. He said 
the teacher will not reach that high place for 


which she is aiming until she can view her work 


with a detached and disinterested attitude of 
mind in which she tries only to see its virtue 
and weakness as a whole: in short she must 


learn to be a true engineer 


It is hardly fair to comment on addresses of a 
few of the speakers without mentioning them 
all since every address given deserved being 


printed for use in careful meditation. Space 
does not permit, however, of further comments 
concerning addresses. 

One of the especially interesting features of 
the week was the large number of special group 


meetings. A 


series of meetings primarily of 
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interest to the groups were held for 16 special 
groups. Thirty other groups held sessions of 
special interest to themselves. 

Almost every special group held a breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner some time during the week. 
A general happy comment was that the days 
were not long enough for one to attend all the 
functions in which he desired to take part. 

The annual held on 
Thursday afternoon in Trinity Auditorium. The 
Executive 


business session was 


Committee was gratified with the 
large number in attendance which indicated the 
wide interest in Dr. Jo- 


seph Marr Gwinn, President of the State Asso- 


Association activities. 


ciation, and State Executive Secretary Roy W. 
Cloud addressed 
Ideals and Aims. 


the meeting on Association 

Following the official reports, the chairman 
of the Board reported that the final! 
returns from 


Election 
tabulation of electoral districts 
revealed that interest in the election had brought 
forth the heaviest vote ever cast by the South- 
ern Section. The chairman reported all pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution carried 
and declared Frank A. Henderson, Superin- 
tendent of Burbank City Schools, elected Presi- 
dent for the year 1930, Arthur Gould, Assistant 
Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools, 
elected Vice-President, and Franklin C. Hemp- 
hill, Assistant Superintendent of 
City Schools, elected Treasurer. 


Compton 


Bay Section Meetings 
Ear G. GRIDLEY 
Section Secretary, Berkeley 
NNUAL convention of the Bay Section 
A was held in Oakland, December 16-17-18, 
1929, Berkeley, Oakland, San 
Francisco, and the counties of Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Marin, San Mateo, and Solano co-oper- 
ating. 


with Alameda, 


The general sessions were held Monday after- 
The 


con- 


noon, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings. 
President, William H. 
gratulated upon 


Hanlon, is to be 
securing the approval of the 
teachers for his promptness and for his personal 
supervision of the program in general. 

On Tuesday 
general 


and Wednesday mornings the 
featured by special 
music from soloists, Austin W. Sperry on Tues- 
day and Hugh J. Williams on Wednesday. On 
Monday delightful music 
furnished by the boys glee club from Woodrow 
Wilson junior high school of Oakland. 

The speakers on Monday 
Cayee Morrison, Willard E 
Ricciardi 


programs were 


afternoon very was 


afternoon were J. 
and Nicholas 
On Tuesday morning very interesting 
addresses were given by State Superintendent 


Givens 


News 


Vierling Kersey and President Joseph 
Gwinn. On Wednesday morning Mrs. 
Hart, representing the California Congress 0 
Parents and Teachers, gave a very instructiv 
address on co-operation between the school an 
the home. The closing address was given b 
William H. Kilpatrick. His 
topic, “What Constitutes the Good Life?” wa 
delightfully presented. Dr. Kilpatrick displaye 
his teaching ability in the wonderful presenta 
tion which he gave to this subject. 

Separate city and county institutes were hel: 
on Monday: Marin County in Sausalito, Sa 
Francisco in San Francisco, San Mateo County 
in Redwood City, Berkeley in Berkeley, an 
Alameda County and Alameda City in Alameda 
and Oakland, Contra Costa County, and Solan 
County in Oakland. 


Mar 
Frank ‘( 


discussion of th 


Forty-two Sections 

The 42 sections heid their meetings on Tues 
day and Wednesday afternoons. These meeting 
were the result of much thought and plannin: 
on the part of the section officers. In several! 
cases joint programs were arranged so that ve 
interesting and profitable programs were carrie: 
out. 

A prominent feature of the program was th 
demonstration project entitled “Brother Francis 
and the Beast.” This production was the result 
of an attempt of the section chairmen, whic! 
was started at their meeting early in the year 
to develop a co-operative demonstration to show 
what could be done by a joint session 
eral sections. 


of sev- 
The sections participating in this 
demonstration were: dramatic art, drawing and 
fine arts, home economics, international, Italia: 
and music. The production was given very suc- 
cessfully, not only on Monday evening as a par 
of the regular institute, but also in try-out 
presentations to Oakland students and parents 
during the week preceding the convention. 

Other sections having demonstrations were 
the kindergarten-primary, music, and physical 
education. New sections which were approved 
are the guidance section, international section, 
and the junior college section. The name of the 
part-time section has been changed to compl 
with the new law to continuation section. 

Another feature of the meeting was the large 
number of luncheon meetings. All of thes 
meetings were well attended, and since the pro 
grams were so carefully planned and so widel 
discussed, it is evident that such programs ar 
very much worth while. 

Section speakers included: Helen Masters 
Bunting, physical education department, Star 
ford University; Philip W. L. Cox, professor 
secondary education, New York Universit) 
Fannie W. Dunn, associate professor of educa 
tion, Columbia University; C. 8S. S. Dutton, re\ 
erend, First Unitarian Church, San Francisc: 
Joseph Marr Gwinn, president, California Teac! 
ers Association; Arnold Bennett Hall, presiden' 
University of Oregon; J. William Harris, dea: 
department of education, College of the Pacifi 
Samuel J. Hume, director, Berkeley Museum 
Art; George C. Jensen, assistant superintende 
for secondary schools, Sacramento; J. Noel Keys. 
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of psychology, Stanford University; 









issociate professor of education, University of 


California; William UH. Kilpatrick, professor of 


dueation, Columbia University; Edwin A. Lee, 


professor of education and director of division 


f vocational education, University of California: 


T. W. MaeQuarrie, president, San Jose State 


Teachers College; Walter R. Miles, department 
Henry C. 
Morrison, department of education, University 


of Chicago; J. Cayee Morrison, assistant com- 


missioner for elementary education, University 

the State of New York, Albany: Louis IL 
Newman, rabbi, Temple Emanu-El, San Fran- 
isco; Leon J. Richardson, professor of Latin, 
University of California: Charles Roach, direc- 
tor, visual education division, Los Angeles City 
schools; Frank M. Russell, dean of undergrad- 
uate division, University of California; Elmer H. 
Staffelbach, head, department of commerce, San 
lose State 





Teachers College; Herbert R. Stolz, 
director of institute of child welfare, University 
of California, and assistant superintendent of 
publie instruction; Fletcher Harper Swift, pro- 
fessor of education, University of California: 
Frederic P. Woellner, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of California, Southern 
Branch; and Baldwin M. Woods, associate dean 
the University of California. 


Central Coast Section Meetings 
T. S. MacQuippy 
Section Secretary, atsonville 

| ect EST and instruction were the strong 

features of our Monterey convention. Im- 
provement of teachers in service has long been 
the convention objective of this section, and 
this year was a year of progress in attaining 
the goal. Inspiration and entertainment were 
not neglected but were confined to narrower 
limits. 


The entire mornings were 


group instruction. The 


given over to 
thousand and more 
teachers were divided into 25 groups, each group 
containing only teachers with common subject- 
matter interests. So truly worth-while was 
much of this instruction that four state teachers 
colleges recognized the work there accomplished 
as of the value of one college credit. 

Our experience has emphasizd a few points 
of value in group instruction, both as to method 
and as to content. These teacher groups differ 
greatly from the student groups of colleges. 


The instructor generally errs who tries to take 
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a piece of a college lecture course and present it 
to the teacher in service. This teacher very 
likely was his bright student in the same sub- 
ject only a few semesters past, and has possibly 
found points of it weak in practice. The ele- 
mentary groups, however, whose members art 
seeking credit for salary schedule use or for 
credential use, do find short college type courses 
of real worth. 

The techniques best adapted to convention 
instruction are conference, labosatory, and clin- 
ical. A lecture presentation is impossible for 
the entire three-hour period and has proven 
successful for shorter periods, only with the 
most able instructors and in subjects of deep 
human interest. 

The newer type of conference procedure has 
proven the most successful. A clinical tech- 
nique has been successful with groups interested 
in speech correction, in corrective physical edu- 
cation, and in all health topics. 

In miniature college credit courses a tech- 
nique consisting of lectures, supervised study, 
and test followed by reading and reports after 
convention has proven most satisfactory. 

First place in content for group instruction 
is given to the analysis of a recognized current 
problem of a particular field of education. The 
definition and treatment is derived from the 
group members by the conference leader and 
in some cases the problem itself so selected. 

Second place is given to current advances 
and related happenings in terms of the field. 

Then last, but not least in importance for 
teachers needing such courses, is the trans- 
planted college course. In all courses offered, 
free election should be allowed the teacher, and 
particularly is this true of the transplanted 
college course. 

The Central Coast Section resolutions were 
well-prepared and included,—strong re-endorse- 
ment of the New Education Bill; plea for added 
state support for elementary schools; disapprov- 
ing of any extension in the printing of state 
text - books; commending the inclusion of in- 
struction courses in the forenoon programs of 
the institute; recommending an investigation of 


teacher tenure. 


Directors of the California Teachers Association comprises the following: 


Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San Francisco, President; David E. Martin, 
county superintendent of schools, Oakland, Vice-President; Roy Good, district superintendent of 
schools, Fort Bragg; Robert L. Bird, county superintendent of schools, San Luis Obispo; George 
C. Bush, city superintendent of schools, South Pasadena; Ed. I. Cook, teacher, Sacramento Junior 


College; Clarence W. Edwards, county superintendent of schools, Fresno; Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, 


kindergarten teacher, Los Angeles; Paul E. Stewart, city superintendent of schools, Santa Barbara. 






































=| HE accompanying illustration gives a 
| view of the entire and completed jun- 
‘| ior high school for Lynwood. At the 
\) | present time, because of lack of money, 
only three units of this plant will be 
built. Those three units are,—the 
main administration building, the shop building, 
and the cafeteria. 

The main administration building has a front- 
age of 204 feet and has two stories with the 
equivalent of 22 class-rooms. Special rooms 
are arranged for science, home economics. 
library and study hall, art, and the adminis- 
trative offices. 

The cafeteria will have the latest equipment 
in the best arrangement possible for the han- 
dling of pupils. Its dimensions are 100 feet 
long by 63 feet wide, and will accommodate 
300 students. 

The shop building has special rooms for 
mechanical drawing, woodwork, sheet metal and 
automobile work. 

Fifty thousand dollars more will be spent 
upon the Lynwood plant than upon the Clear- 
water, Willowbrook, or Enterprise schools. 
other schools to be built in this district. This 
will give Lynwood one of the best, if not the 
best, junior high school in the entire district. 


] 


a 
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A California Junior High School 


Scott THompson, District Superintendent 
Compton Union District Secondary Schools 


H’hen completed, the Lynwood Junior High School will be an adequate, beautiful and 
ern school plant, incorporating in every detail the highest ideals for the training oj 
California boys and girls for effective American and world citizenship. 













— drawings for the Willowbrook an 
Hynes-Clefrwater junior high schools a1 
nearing completion. Both schools are of th: 
same type of construction, the Hynes-Clearwate 
junior high school having stucco exterior and 
the Willowbrook having brick exterior. Plans 
call for classroom building, separate shop an 
shower buildings. An appropriation of $100,00( 
has been made for the construction of eacl 
school. 


Architects have completed working plans 
for a beautiful group of school buildings to 
be built in Enterprise for the Compton junior 
high school district. There will be a two-stor) 
classroom building with administration offices 
and auditorium, a one-story cafeteria building 
and probably a one-story shop building Th 
appropriation is $100,000. 


* * * 


Butte County 100 Per Cent Schools 


T present the following schools of three or 

more teachers are 100 per cent: 

Thermalito, Stirling City, Palermo, Shasta 
Union, Manzanita, Biggs, Durham, Gridley Ele- 
mentary, Durham High. 

Gridley elementary schools, of which E. V. 
Cain is district superintendent, are for the sixth 
succeeding year 100 per cent in C. T. A. mem- 
bership. 

We have now an increase of more than 25 per 
cent over last year’s membership and expect to 
make it still more.—Jay E. Partridge, county 
superintendent of schools, Oroville. 
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An Adventure in Student Control 


Mrs. GRACE STEPHENS Wo trr, Santa Ana 


G. NELSON, the principal of the 

Julia Lathrop Junior High School of 

Santa Ana, approached one of the 35 
teachers of his corps and said: 

“On Thursday of next week we shall plan 
for a visiting day.” 

“Oh, are we all to declare a holiday and go 
visiting?” inquired Miss B. 

“Well, I plan to keep about five of you here, 
one for each floor of each wing, and one out 
in the shop,” he replied. 

“Do you mean you're planning for school to 
go on when we’re gone?” she queried, her eyes 
large with surprise. 

“Yes. That's what I am planning,” Mr. Nel- 
son answered smiling. 

Mrs. S——— had approached in the mean- 
time and had heard the conversation. “Let 
these 770 youngsters run school by them- 
selves!” she exclaimed. 

“Why not?” the principal came back. “We 
preach, and teach, and train in self-government 
from the time the pupil enters this school until 
he leaves it. Why not give them a chance to 
show whether our training has any value? [ 
believe they can do it, don’t vou?” 

Miss B——— hesitated. “I had not thought 
of anything quite so practical,” she said. “Yes, 
I believe they can do it.” 

One after another the teachers heard the 
plan. some remaining frankly skeptical, others 
agreeing that it was quite in keeping with the 
guidance given in all departments, and some no 
doubt speculating as to the practicality of a 
principal who dreamed such dreams. On 
Wednesday the teachers were to organize their 
classes, select a leader to conduct the lesson 
assigned, and choose such assistants as the 
leader might need, for attendance, supplies, etc. 


It was left to the teacher to tell her pupils 
in her way as much or as little as she deemed 
wise. Some told their pupils frankly that it 
was an experiment to see how the pupils could 
manage themselves without a teacher. Others 
said very little, but left the impression that so 
much faith was placed in the student body by 
the principal and teachers that all felt assured 
that the students could govern themselves in 
such a way that Lathrop would be proud of 
them. 

Pupil leaders were carefully selected by the 


teachers. Though in some instances the pupils 


elected some one of their group. Ability and 
popularity were taken into consideration. Lead- 
ers were about equally divided between girls 
and boys. 

Assignments were painstakingly made; long 
enough for the quickest; plain enough to be 
understood by all. The pupils received the plan 
somewhat as the teachers had, but one and all 
accepted the challenge with an air of responsi- 
bility. 

On Thursday the school gave every appear- 
ance of going on as usual, except one saw no 
teacher in any classroom. There were five left 
however, but they were about other duties, only 
occasionally dropping into a room to see how 
things were running. With very few excep- 
tions work was going on well. <A few classes 
were somewhat noisy, but without exception all 
were working definitely and earnestly on the as- 
signment left by the teacher. 

The city superintendent, Mr. Cranston, prin- 
cipals from other schools, other teachers, vis- 
itors from the P. T. A. having heard of the 
adventure, dropped in at intervals all the day. 
No doubt this added to the students’ responsi- 
bility, for they knew these visitors would be 
critical. In the shops, on the grounds, on the 
courts, and at noon in the cafeteria, there was 
an undoubted air of responsibility and trust 
worthiness. 


A Great and Trying Day 


And when the last gong sounded freeing the 
pupils for the day, it was a tired student bod) 
that left the halls of Lathrop. 
out the few teachers asking what they thought 
of the day. 


Pupils hunted 


Others just looked a wordless ap- 
peal for commendation. All were weary. It 
had been a day of great responsibility. 

The custodian was asked how he found the 
rooms. “They’re in fine shape. In fact they 
seem a little cleaner than usual,” he said with 
a twinkle in his eye. ‘Found some paper-wads 
in two rooms, just a few. Three or four gum- 
wrappers in another room.” 

In the 
low sevens every class has 44 or more. The 


The classes at Lathrop are not small. 


same is true of the eighth and ninth 


grades. 
An art room with every seat at every table full 
presents rather a formidable appearance. it 
must have to the little leader who was scarcely 
taller than her tables. Then to see this same 
little leader, a born chatter-box, get hold of 
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herself, then conduct the big room full of chil- 
dren in the path they should go, was indeed an 
inspiration for anyone. 

Just what was the ultimate aim of their be- 
loved principal the students do not know or ask. 
But a new loyalty has been established. The 
fact that he asked something of them and be- 


lieved that they could do it was enough. 


They 
are ready for another adventure. 


Reduction of a Salary 


LFRED E. LENTZ, C. T. A. Legal Ad- 
A visor, reports the opinion of the Superior 
Court of Placer County, handed down Decem- 
ber 14, 1929, in the case of a teacher vs. the 
Board of Trustees of the Roseville Union High 
School District. 


He states that “the court in effect held that 


the high school board had the right to reduce 
the teacher’s salary and that the refusal of the 
teacher to teach for that deprives him of his 


position. While the opinion leaves much to be 


desired in clearness, I believe it is a correct 


interpretation of the law.” 


California Population Figures 
AKING the average daily attendance in ele- 


mentary schools during 1928-1929 as the 
medium, and the 1920 census as the basis of its 
computations, the State Department of Educa- 
tion has estimated the population of California 
to be 5,769,568, an 


estimate for the 


increase of 137,638 over its 
1927-1928 school period 

The figures are contained in the 
port issued by Vierling 


of public instruction. 


biennial re- 
Kersey, superintendent 

California’s 12 largest cities (and including all 
those of 50,000 or over) are: 
Los Angeles 1,452,121 
San Francisco 559,964 
Oakland 284,157 
San Diego 166,119 
Long Beach 138,497 
Sacramento 93,773 
Pasadena 92.207 
Berkeley 72,564 
San Jose 58,313 
Fresno 56,759 
Stockton 53,727 


Glendale 52,469 


a ~ * 


Leo Cooper, the eminent actor, reader, and lec- 
turer is giving a series of six interpretative 
readings under the auspices of, and assisted by 
the faculty and students of, the San Francisco 
Conservatory of Music. 

The remaining numbers of this notable series 
are: February 13 

talian; 
Norwegian; 


“As the Leaves,” by Giacoso, 
February 27—‘Peer Gynt,” by Ibsen, 
March 13—“War,” by Artzybashev, 
Russian; March 27—Sophocles “Antigone,” Greek. 


The Charlatan 


MyrtLe JEAN MeacHAM, Riverside 


UNCH is gay, and Punch is bold, 
Judy shy, and Judy cold— 
Quite a lark to steal a kiss 
From the bashful little miss! 


Punch is tired, and Punch is cold, 
Judy loving, Judy bold, 

Punch, disgusted, takes his knout, 
And politely knocks her out! 


Punch is singing high in glee, 
“All the world is made for me! 
Even Law with all its ‘force’ 
Cannot halt me in my course! 


“T will flout the law of love, 
I will flout the law above, 
I alone am Law to me! 
That’s the way to do!” says he. 
“What is sin? ’Tis but a thought 
For a selfish purpose wrought. 
And its awful end a tool 

Made to bend the cowering fool. 


“Let the chips fall where they may, 
Let the other fellow pay! 

Penal Code and Holy Writ 

Are but targets for mv wit! 


“I’m more powerful than evil! 
I’m superior to the Devil! 

Fear of hell won't hinder me! 
That’s the way to do!” says he. 


And he chortles, and he prances, 
And he warbles, and he dances, 
Till a halt is in his prance, 
And a hitch is in his dance. 


Punch is nerveless, Punch is old, 
Punch is shaking, Punch is cold, 
And behind him, in his path, 
Glow the fires of Righteous Wrath. 
And before him monsters loom— 

He can see them through the gloom— 
And the shadows but remind him 

Of the sullen fires behind him. 


Brace up, Punch, and face about! 
Where’s your singing? Where’s your knout? 
Retribution’s jaws spread wide 


And relax, with Punch inside! 
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A California School Printshop 


Epwin D. Comer, Instructor in Printing, Stockton High School 


Editor.—Stockton High School is said to have 
the best print shop of its kind in the state. Mr. 
Comer has contributed the following article by 
request. 

N 1919 the Stockton High School in- 

stalled a small print-shop in a basement 

room of the academic building and 

offered (as electives for academic and 

commercial students) two double-period 

courses of printing training. After 
three years of this instruction a growing demand 
began to manifest itself for a more thorough 
trade training. Placing ourselves under the wing 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, we determined to 
offer a trade training-class in printing. 

Turning to organized printerdom for an ex- 
pression of attitude, we found them scarcely 
luke-warm on the subject. Printing could not 
30ys with a mere 
smattering were being turned out with the un- 
derstanding that they were competent journey- 


be taught in the schools. 


men, to the demoralization of the industry. 


Boards of education were more interested in 
a reduction of the school printing bill than in 
the training of the boy. Such was the reaction 
And 


we were forced to admit, in general, the justice 


that came back to us from the industry. 


placed where it 
belonged: at the door of the elective course. 


the criticism—if it were 
,ut we believed that these faults need not be 


considered inherent in school instruction. It 
seemed that a course properly administered and 
properly taught could be made of service to the 
boy and to the industry. It 
was the economic method for 
shop (the 


train twelve boys rather than 


one school’s) to 
for twelve shops to train one 
boy each. The course, a two- 
year one leading to a certificate 
of completion, was  conse- 
quently inaugurated in 1921. 
Later it was enlarged by stress 
of enrollment to four 
and leading to a regular high- 
school diploma of graduation. 

It was 
idea that the boy, not report 
cards or office blanks, was to 
be the principal product. While 
we have found that we cannot 
train boys without a gratify- 


years 


dominated by the 


ing production of printed mat- 


The morning shop division. 
is 





ter, with a resulting “saving to the board,” the 
fact has always been kept uppermost in our 
minds that this is a school course, the same as 
history or algebra is a school course. Any job 
which for one reason or another does not meas- 
ure up as an educational problem suitable to 
sqme member of the class has no place in our 
scheme of instruction. 

Perhaps the thing most destructive of thorough 
instruction is the “rush job,” the job which 
comes in at 2 o’clock Thursday and must be out 
by Friday ncon. The drama class would not be 
asked to produce a play on such a schedule, nor 
the school orchestra an evening of music, yet 
more than one school print-shop is run (shall I 
add “ragged’”’) by this method. 


Our course here in Stockton has been allowed 
to develop under a more sympathetic attitude 
of principal and city superintendent. Jobs have 
reached my three months 
ahead of a specified delivery time and one school 
week is the minimum on any job. 


shop as much as 
In this way 
each piece of copy becomes a class lesson, to be 
analyzed, planned, and assigned to a student 
according to ability required. 

Every product must have a market. 
our principal product is a trained boy and the 
market lies among the master printers, we hold 
their good will most highly. To this end we do 
two things: 


Sine 


(1) Keep in close contact with him, 
and (2) Avoid taking even the smallest job out- 


side of our own school department. This has 


Band, glee, public speaking 


and first-team footba 
activities are here represented. 
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resulted in most cordial relations 
with the trade shops of Stockton 
and has enabled me thus far to 
place every graduate. 

That we 
with 


may keep in touch 


local needs, our board of 







education appoints each year a 
shop advisory committee consist- 
ing of one employing printer, one 


employee, and the shop instructor. This commit- 





tee acts in an advisory capacity concerning the 
equipment, course of study, etc., and helps us to 
give the kind of instruction which the printers 
of the community want. 














Many vital ideas have 











reached us through this medium, and since the 








committee personnel changes yearly many new 








friends for the course have been acquired. 








My membership in the 





local typographical 
union has further linked our step with industrv 
and has brought us the use of the International 
Typographical Union’s splendid course for ap- 
prentices. 




















Since its adoption, the local has seen 











fit to grant us recognition to the extent of short- 
ening materially the period of further apprentice- 
ship for our graduates. 

















This deduction from the usual five-year ap- 








prenticeship period may be as great as two years 
















































































4 to exceptional students, and has been a great 

; incentive to the boys to stay on to the com- 
4 pletion of the course. It makes the boys feel the 
i. interest of journeyman printers in their work 
o and helps to break down the gap between the 
2: school and life. 

' UR day is divided, as is usual to Smith- 
3 Hughes classes, into three hours in the 
eh shop and three hours of related subjects. The 
a mathematics, science, and English used by the 
“ printer is so far removed from that relating to 








the wood or metal trades that we, of necessity, 
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1. Machine composition i 


students 


1 and Tackle’ Week 









3. A view of the bus pr 


keep the print-shop boys in separate classes for 
this work. Nor can a teacher 
trade experience do justice to these subjects. 


without some 


We have been fortunate in securing as related- 
subjects instructor, Alan Porter, who came to 
us with both printing and journalistic experi- 
ence, as well as the usual university preparatory 
work. He has achieved some splendid results in 
organizing a course of study (there are prac- 
tically no texts) and in gathering together 
printing library and special laboratory equipmeni 

Under the head of science are taken up the 
manufacture of paper; various kinds of printing 
papers and their characteristics; theory of color 
composition of inks, varnishes, ete.; ink mixing; 
drying; humidity as related to paper and the 
pressroom; electricity, including pressroom static 
and its control, principle of electric motors, etce.: 
electrotyping; enough elementary chemistry to 
understand the principles involved in photo- 
engraving; and a short course in general science 
besides the mastery of the 
printer’s measurements, the 
trained in the figuring of 
page calculations, paper stock costs, and, in the 
case of the upper class boys, estimating, 
on one of the standard printing price lists. 

We believe that though a boy never 
becomes a shop proprietor or printing salesman, 
a knowledge of the items making up the selling 
price is essential, for the most dissatisfied worke 
is the one who believes that the “boss” is grind- 
ing down the and ll the 
money himself. Each job completed in the shop 
is figured as to net 


In mathematics, 
basic 


boys are 


paper cutting, type 


based 


even 


employees making a 


cost and selling price 


for this division of the mathematics work. The 
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boy is also taught such 
bookkeeping and 
accounting as are re- 
quired of the trade. 
The English work 
consists of word study; 
fundamentals of gram- 
mar, 


cost 


corrective exercises in verbs and pronouns; 
composition, with special emphasis on business 
letter writing, trade terms, etc.; use of reference 
material, such as magazines, trade catalogs and 
informative pamphlets distributed by manufac- 
turers; and reading. Magazines of many varieties, 
including trade, science, and general information 
are used in this course. We have not as much time 
to put on a study of literature as is the practice 
in the academic English classes, but every 
encouragement is given the boys to turn toward 
the best in literature during leisure time. 

Our history places most emphasis on man as a 
worker and on industrial progress. The final 
quarter of this subject is devoted to printing 
trade history, thus giving the young worker a 
background of craft pride which makes a happy 
worker. Civics is of a more general nature, hav- 
ing the usual objective of such work. 

The work in hygiene is very thorough, embrac- 
ing both personal and community problems as 
well as those of the trade. Laboratory work, 
practice in first aid, and health law discussions 
are augmented by talks by outsiders interested 
in the subjects. All through the related course 
there is a real and continuous tie-up with the 
work in the shop. Nothing is studied as a 
‘study” but because the resulting information 
is necessary to the accomplishment of a definite 
piece of work. 


GRATIFYING number of our shop boys 
A have made the local chapter of the Honor 
Scholarship Society, and one has the gold seal 
of the organization on his diploma. Interest in 
all school activities is a tradition among our 
shop students; band, boys’ glee, dramatics, art, 
news-writing, public speaking, and athletics have 
felt their participation as leaders. The shop 
course is not a success if it makes the boy feel 


he is apart from the other students. 
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Newspaper make-up on the 
school weekly. 


A general view of the com- 
posing room. 


Job make-up tests the stu- 
dent's shop mathematics 


From a modest beginning with ten boys, our 
enrollment this year reached thirty-two; divided 
into two equal sections, the first division work- 
ing in the shop from 8:20 to 11:15, and the sec- 


ond from 12:05 to 3. For their training we 


have the following equipment: four job presses, 


one cylinder press, one 30-inch paper cutter, 
hand operated; one power-saw trimmer, one 
perforating machine, one wire stitcher, one auto- 
inking proof press, one folding machine, one 
3-hole punch, two Intertype and,two Linotype 
machines, remelting furnace, foundry type and 
stands, and other 
equipment. 


necessary furniture and 
The school department printing furnishes us 
with practically all classes of job work, and the 
school’s weekly paper, “The Guard and Tackle,” 
gives us the necessary medium for elementary 
news-shop training. “The Gat” (for short) is a 
100 per cent student production, the copy being 
prepared by a news staff and a class in news- 
writing under the supervision of Miss L. Turner, 
the linotyping being done by junior and senior 
shop students, and the make-up, presswork, fold- 
ing, and distributing being in the hands of other 
printing students. Close co-operation between 
the editor and the make-up man is possible 
where the plant is on the schooKk@ampus and we 
are all proud of the many timés*our paper has 
received state and national recognition for jour- 
nalistic merit and excellent page arrangement. 
It is not always necessary for a student to 
graduate before going into a commercial shop. 
In several instances senior boys have gone out 
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to work for one-half of each day, returning to 


the high school for their related work during the 
other half. 
[hese boys’ full attendance may be counted, 
shop grade is determined by their em- 
ployer, and their diploma granted at the end of 
the vear. 


their 


We encourage this whenever possible 
as it avoids the sudden change from school to 
commercial financial 
strain, and engenders a more serious purpose in 


the remainder of the class. 


conditions, relieves home 


The value of our equipment is approximately 


$15,000 and our chief by-product, school print- 
ing, averages better than $6000 in commercial 
value yearly. To the occasional hard-headed 
taxpayer who sees in education only an expense 
to be kept to a minimum, we can justify the 
existence of our course as one of the few more 
than self-supporting ones in the curriculum, but 
to Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen, who know the 
skilled wage-earner to the com- 
munity, the printing course, as well as other 
shop courses, is of infinitely greater worth. 


* * ~ 


A Redwoods School 
RS. OLIVE B. BURR, a 
Hawley School (a 
Mendocino 
who 


value of a 


teacher of the 
District 
try school) in 


one-room coun- 
County, that 
their primary educa- 
tion in a district schoo] are not necessarily under 
an educational handicap. 

As illustration of the fact that 
she cites the case of exceptionally 
dren 


reports 


the children secure 


this is true 
bright chil- 
They absorb much knowledge from merely 
hearing the children in the 
Particularly is this 
language. 


advanced grades 


recite. true of history and 


school children having their lessons 


Then, too, such children can receive personal 
attention in studies, in advance of regular grade 
work, that a teacher could not give ina 
room ina graded school. 


large 
For the fewer pupils a 


EDUCATIONAL NeEws 


teacher has the more time she has for each chil 
and the better should be her teaching. 

The accompanying picture shows Mrs. Bur: 
and her school children holding a session unde1 
the redwood tree. She states that this is a reg- 


ular custom during the delightful weather of the 
spring and fall. 


~ cd * 
Winter Song 
Mary Brapsury WILLiAMs, Bakersfield 
OYON berries on the hill-side flare 
We aie of far snows in the sun-bright air, 
Marigolds and roses, pinks and other posies, 
Flaunt their gay apparel and their perfume rare. 
Like chaunting from a missal, 
The meadow-lark’s clear whistle 
Flings athwart the sunlit field his gay fanfare. 
It sets my heart a-chiming with a happy sort « 
rhyming, 
Singing and a-ringing with his music rare. 
I cannot help a-singing with a happy sort oi 
rhyme, 


I 


* * ~ 


Teachers Salary Increases 


SPECIAL San Francisco citizens commit- 
A tee on teachers salaries has recently made 
a voluminous report, which carries the follow- 
ing specific recommendations: 

1. That the minimum pay of teachers be raised 

from $1400 a year to $1500. 

2. That the maximum pay be reached in 

years rather than in 12 years, as at present. 

3. That the maximum pay of elementary school 
teachers be raised from 
$2400 a vear to $3072 at 
the end of the 20-year 
period. 

4. That the maximum 
pay of junior high school 
teachers be raised from 
$2600 to $3600 at the 
end of the 
period. 

5. That the pay of 
senior high school teach- 
ers be raised from $2800 
to $4056 at the end of 
the 20-vear period. 

* * & 


twenty-year 


Miss Harriet 
principal of the 
Street School, 
geles, recently 
away. She had lived in 

half-a-century; had served in 
the public schools for more than 35 years; and for 
the past 25 years wasa school principal. She had 
been principal of Cortez Street School for 18 years 


Hanlon, 

Cortez 
An- 
passed 


Los 
under the redwood trees 


Los Angeles for 
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Frank H. Boren 


Per H. BOREN, for many 
of the University 


years principal 
this city, 
say Sec- 
on Council of the California Teachers Associa- 
n, passed December 12, 


High School in 
dan active, honored member of this 


away 1929. 


Thus was brought to a close a brilliant educa- 
nal career which for almost three decades was 
nselfishly devoted to the welfare of the youth 
California, and the upbuilding of the various 
communities in which he lived. 


Your committee presents herewith this set of 


esolutions as a mark of respect to his memory, 
and of sincere sorrow over the loss of a true 
friend and professional associate who has passed 
rom the field in 


nd distinction 


which he served with ability 


Whereas: Frank H. Boren, District Superin- 
tendent of San Mateo Schools, a member of 
Bay Section 


this 
and State 
Council of Education of the California Teachers 


1929. 


Council, also of the 


Association, passed away on December 12, 
Therefore, Be It 


is long and 


Resolved: That we recognize 


! faithful service as a teacher anda 
official; 


preciation of his 


publie school that we express our ap- 


sincere devotion, his untiring 
energy, his exalted patriotism, his high courage, 
nd his forceful eloquence in the 
educational ideals, 


and 


advocacy of 
and his deep interest in the 


boys girls daily to his kindly, 


entrusted 


ectionate care 


Bt It 
ample 


Further 
and 


Resolved: That his splendid ex- 


distinguished service have inspired 


exertion in, 
renewed devotion to the cause of Education; 


each one of us to increased and 


And Be It Further Resolved 
herewith 
wife 


That this Council 
expresses its sincere sympathy to the 
and son, to whom he was so devoted, that 
forwarded to 
Sierra 


a copy of these resolutions be 


them, and also published in the 
tional News, as a mark of the high 
which Frank H. Boren was 
ciates.—David E. Martin, Chairman; 
Gwinn, Robert J. White, Committee 


Educa- 
esteem in 
held by his 


asso- 


Joseph M. 


Oakland, California, December 16, 1929. 


HEREAS Frank H. Boren 


with us and because of his splendid nature 


came to labor 


became our friend and fellow; and 


The Almighty, in his 
inscrutable 
brief 


Whereas omniscient 
him 


higher, 


though 
but a 
ore glorious sphere; 


wisdom, has granted 
lifting him to a 


therefore be it 


Stay ere 


Resolved: That the San Mateo County Teach- 


©?) 


s Association, in annual session assembled, du 


recognize the irreparable loss of one whose 
place was always in the forefront of our forces, 
of one whose advice was always wise and whose 
aiding hand 


and 


was ever extended to help a com- 


rade; further be it 


Resolved: That the San Mateo County Teach- 


s Association express to his bereaved family 
the sincerest condolences for their great sorrow 
in our Hall, 


Public 


loss. 


San 


common Henry C. District 


Superintendent of Schools, 


San Bruno. 


Bruno 


News 





The Promotion of Marriage 


NE of the 
problems is that 
in large cities. 
and without 
culty in 
nish an 


most serious of modern eugeni 
which faces young 
Away from their family homes, 
find difti- 


acquaintances to fur- 


peoplk 


connections, they great 
making enough 
opportunity for 
undesirable matches, 
married, 


marry, 


marriage. Many make 
many actually 
they ought to, 
they 


done 


remain un- 
though Want t 


simply 


and 
because encounter so few 


eligibles. Society has almost nothing to 


help them. 


A recent meeting of the Southern Californi 
Branch, American EKugenics Society, was devoted 
to a consideration of this problem, in the hope 
of suggesting 


some in which it 


George B. 


ways could be 
Mangold, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Southern 


California, lead the discussion. 


made less serious. Dr. 


The president of the society related the results 
of an inquiry of 500 married couples who were 
asked where they first met their future partners 
—R. W. Poindexter, Jr., Secretary, 
Club Drive, 


$160 Country 
Long Beach. 


& * * 


Pearl E. Killion, a teacher in the National City 
Junior High School, made an interesting 
study of the possibilities and advantages of ex- 


has 


tending state supervision to commercial business 
colleges. It is his belief that a 
supervisor full time to the in 
regulating and bettering 
of the private business colleges. 


traveling stat 


should devote 


proving, standardizing, 


MAINTENANCE OF SKILLS! 


... That’s a hard job 
in Arithmetic 
But not when you use the 


Standard Service 
Arithmetics 


(KNIGHT-STUDEBAKER-RUCH ) 
The Standard Service maintenance program 
includes in each grade- 


1—-STANDARDIZED MIXED DRILLS 
(about | per week). 


2 RAPID ORAL AND WRITTEN DRILLS 
(10 to 20 in each book). 


CHAPTER SUMMARIES 
(7 to 10 in each book). 


The maintenance of fundamental skills 
is but one of the jobs that Standard 
Service is doing exceptionally well in 
thousands of schools today. 


Number 1110 and other 
information. 





oa ee ; 
Write for descriptive circular | 
| 


Scott, Foresman and Company | 
Builders of Educational Programs 
623 SourH WasBaAsH Ave., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


OU may not have the publishers 

address conveniently at hand when 
you want it. To conserve some of your 
time the Sierra Educational News has 
compiled a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of school-book publishers who 
want to sell their books to the Califor- 
nia schools. 

When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will save 


you time and also the time of those 
who place the orders. 


The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
Educational News. Further details of 
their publications may be obtained by 
consulting their advertisements in the 
magazine—or write to the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for desired information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929 


A. B. C.—American Book Co 
Appleton—D. Appleton & Co 
Barnes—A. S. Barnes & Co 
Bradley—Milton Bradley Co 
Bridgman—Bridgman Publishers 
Century—Century Co 
Classroom—Classroom Teacher..... 
Compton—F, E. Compton & Co... 
Cram—Geo. F. Cram Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
Dodd—Dodd, Mead & Co 
French—Samuel French 

Ginn—Ginn & Co 

Globe—Globe Book Company 
Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co 


H. McC. Co.—Hall & McCreary Co................ 


Haylofters—Haylofters Company 
Lioffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman 
lioughton—Houghton Mifflin Co 
Iroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 
Laidlaw—Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Co 
Little—Little, Brown & Co 

| .coseleaf—Looseleaf Education, Inc. 
l.yons—Lyons & Carnahan. 
Macmillan—Macmillan Co 
Merriam—G. & C. Merriam Co 
Merrill—Chas. E. Merrill Co 
Nystrom—A, J. Nystrom & Co 
Owen—F. A. Owen Publishing Co 
Putnam—G, P. Putnam’s Sons 
Rand—Rand McNally & Co 
Ronald—Ronald Press Co 

Row, Peterson—Row, Peterson & Co 
Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co 
School Arts—School Arts Magazine 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co 
Stanford—Stanford University Press 
‘Teachers—Teachers Co-operative Center 
Technical—Technical Book Co 


Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing Co 


Weber—C. F. Weber & Co... ek 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, “Inc.. 
Winston—John C. Winston Co 
World—World Book Co 
Zaner—Zaner-Bloser Co 


—— - 


121 Second St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
67 West 44th St., New York City 

554 Mission St., San Francisco 

Pelham, N. Y. 

353 Fourth Ave., New York City 

...950 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 

; ..280 Battery St., San Francisco 
4000 E. Slauson Ave., Maywood, Calif. 
Drawer B, So. Berkeley 

Box 635 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 

811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 

45 Second St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


sisétciicts a leet ..430 So..-Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Box 1441, Hartford, Conn. 

460 Grand Ave., Riverside 

612 Howard St., San Francisco 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

133 First St., San Francisco 

2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
0S. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio 

221 E. 20th St., Chicago 

350 Mission St., San Francisco 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

1308 Burbank Ave., Alameda 

., San Franciseo 

., San Francisco 

. New York City 

.. San Francisco 

.. New York City 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
2515 Sixth Ave., Los Angeles 

424 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Stanford University 

432 Sutter St., San Francisco 
St., San Francisco 

St., San Francisco 

...650 Second St., San Francisco 
525 Market St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
510 W. 12th St.. Los Angeles 
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Recent California School 
Bond Issues 


Digest of reports received up to January 

28, 1930. 
Alameda County 

“In all probability the Oakland School Dis- 
trict will make plans to vote bonds to replace 
the Fremont High School, which was burned on 
New Year’s Eve.”—E. G. Gridley, secretary, 
C. T. A. Bay Section. 


Contra Costa County 


Mount Diablo Union High School District 
will ask for a bond issue probably of $75,000 for 
additions in the near future. 


Pittsburg and Alhambra Union High of Mar- 
tinez,—Pittsburg, elementary school, $200,000; 
Martinez junior high school, $240,000; October 
30, 1929.—William H. Hanlon, county superin- 
tendent, Martinez. 


Fresno—$1,800,000 voted in 1925, 
and 


for: junior 
senior high buildings. 5 gymnasiums; 1 
shop at older secondary school; 6 new elemen- 
tary buildings; additional wings at four build- 
ings; minor improvements at other buildings. 


Program completed 1928, except one new junior 


high building. $215,000 bonds being held, pend- 
ing growth this district—QO. S. Hubbard, city 
superintendent. 


Lassen County 
Soldier Bridge, elementary rural—$6565. For 
new school building and equipment, this school 
year.—Jessie B. Madison, 
dent, Susanville. 


county superinten- 


Los Angeles County 

Glendale—$725,000—3 new schools—additions 
to old buildings—furniture and equipment— 
February 8, 1929.—R. D. White, city superin- 
tendent. 

East Whittier District—$80,000 in December 
—$100,000 in May—For a new building—Old 
one destroyed July, 1929.—Alfred H. Jones, 
district superintendent. 

Sierra Madre—$210,000, site and buildings for 
a new election carried 
December 10, 1929.—Elizabeth Steinberger, dis- 
trict superintendent. 


elementary school; 


Marin County 

San Rafael—$130,000—high school gym, ele- 
mentary school, high school auditorium; carried 
6-1, May, 1929.—O. R. Hartzell, city 


tendent. 


superin- 


Mendocino County 

Mendocino City—election to be held soon to 
replace the school building that was burned. 
The amount to be $25,000—Annie R. Babcock, 
secretary, C. T. A. North Coast Section. 

San Bernardino County 

San Bernardino High, City—$190,000—to re- 
pair high school group of buildings. This work 
largely completed now.—C. R. Holbrook, city 
superintendent. 

San Mateo County 

Burlingame Elementary — $130,000 — New 
school and site—January, 1930—L. E. Adams, 
district superintendent. 

San Mateo County—-Bond issues since August, 
1929: August, 1929, Belmont, $15,000, addition. 
August, 1929, Las Lomitas, $12,000 new build- 
ing. October, 1929, Millbrae, $8000, addition. 
San Carlos has passed a $37,000 bond issue for 
a new building (elementary school). Burlin- 
game is soon to vote on a $150,000 issue. — 
Pansy Jewett Abbott, county 
Redwood City. 


superintendent, 


Santa Clara County 
San Jose—$1,240,000—2 


completing 2 


new junior highs; 
junior highs; 1 new elementary; 
replace elementary; complete an elementary — 
November 15, 1929.—W. L. Bachrodt, city sup- 
erintendent. 

Willow Glen School District—$42,000—Buy- 
ing land and building new primary school— 


carried 5-1.—Chas. R. Crooke, principal. 
Santa Cruz County 
Corralitos Union—$16,000, new 4-room school; 
opened January 6. 


Laguna District—$8000, 


school. 


new elementary 
Roache District—15,750, new 3-room school; 
completed and now in use. 
Santa Cruz—$330,000—3 new school buildings. 
—Edna H. Young, county superintendent. 


Tehama County 

Red Bluff—$100,000—new grade school. 
Sweeney, superintendent. 

Red Bluff and Elkins—Red Bluff $100,000- 
Elkins $8000—New school buildings. Red Bluff 
March 29, 1929—Elkins April 20, 1929.—Alta S. 
Ohrt, county superintendent, Red Bluff. 


J.D. 


Yolo County 
Cacheville and Woodland—$15,000 and $51, 
000. 
(2) eight 


(1) two class-rooms 


1929. (2) 


New school buildings. 
class-rooms. (1) June 6, 
September 17, 1929—Rowena M. Norton, county 


superintendent, Woodland. 
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National Survey of Secondary Education 


RTHUR GOULD, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, and Lewis W. Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Berkeley, have been 
named as members of a group of 30 educators 


to conduct a nation-wide survey of secondary 






























































































































































Arthur Gould of Los Angeles 







































































education, under the auspices of the U. 8. Office 
of Education. 

Others named are: Dean C. R. Maxwell of the 
University of Wyoming; Bruce Millikin, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; and Dean W. L. Uhl of the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


The personnel of the group includes specialists 
in state and city school administration, state 
university administration, the relations of col- 
leges and secondary schools, negro education, 
junior high schools and colleges, large city high 
schools and colleges, large city high schools, 


voeational education and other fields. 








* * * 


A Successful Meeting 
N ISS LUCY COTREL, chairman, reporis that 
the recent elementary principals luncheon, 
held during the Bay Section Convention, was a 
very successful affair. She sends the following 
excerpts 
“The influences affecting child's conduct are 
the school, home, church, and the other fellow. 
From the home must come, affection: from the 
church, reverence from the school, industry: 
from the other fellow, exemplary conduct.’’—Mr. 
Kersey. 
Referring to the great work of the principal 
in the task of supervision for the improvement 


of teaching, Mr. Kersey gave as his opinion that 
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the most effective means is the personal con- 
ference plan. 


Character is learned. Heredity makes learn 
ing easier or harder. We do not learn what we 
do not practice. The school must give the op 
portunity for the practice of desirable qualities 
but character cannot be formed independently of 
other educational activities. The developments 
of both must go hand in hand. 

The child must learn by his experiences. The 
part of the teacher is to make the environment, 
and help the child to see the finer and better 
way. 

Anything has been well-learned if it will 
carry itself, when the time comes. Will th: 
response be as sure and as true, as the answe1 
to five times five?—Dr. Kilpatrick’s talk on 
character education. 





* * 






* 





Farrar and Rinehart, publishers (on Murray 
Hill, New York City) have recently brought out 
“A Victorian Village—reminiscences of othe) 
days” by Lizette Woodworth Reece, with charm- 
ing decorations by J. J. Lankes. Herein one of 
America’s finest and best-loved poets takes th: 
reader out of the clamor of today, into an old 
fragrant garden, as mellow as Southern sun- 
shine. Second large edition; $3. 





“« od * 
Gold! is a “tale of great and romantic adven- 
turings by argonauts upon sea and land in that 
eternal quest of the Golden Fleece which lured 
captains and companies into the dragon-guarded 
unknown and altered the face of this western 
continent.” It is splendidly written by Edwin L. 
Sabin, with many fine color plates by Charles 
Hargens, Jr., and published by Macrae-Smith 
Company, of Philadelphia. 336 pages; $2.50. 


Lewis W. Smith of Berkeley 
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The Foresman Books of Songs 


HIS new six-book series is based on the belief that the development of musical 
feeling is essential in the teaching of music. The method, therefore, makes 
spontaneous feeling-reaction the beginning of the pupil's study, reserving the 
conscious use of technical problems until the feeling for rhythm and tonality is fully 


established. 








These books present for each year of school work the richest, most beautiful 
examples of the world’s folk songs and the largest number of imperishable melodies | 
from the masters of music ever brought together for use in elementary schools. 


The Teachers’ Manual of the Foresman Books of Songs provides a detailed plan | 
of instruction. 





The Foresman Book of Songs 
























A Child’s Book of Songs $0.52 Third Book of Songs $0.64 
First Book of Songs 60 Fourth Book of Songs 64 
Second Book of Songs 60 Fifth Book of Songs 88 


Teachers’ Manual $0.96 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











SANITARY ERASER CLEANER 


OR those schools not having electric power or a 
large number of erasers to clean, we recommend 
this little machine. 

The illustration shows the simplicity of operation, 
but it does not show the satisfactory and sanitary 
method of disposing of the dust. Briefly, the machine 
consists of a strong revolving fibre brush mounted on a 
cold rolled steel shaft, running in brass bearings. Brush 
and bearings are encased in a neatly enameled galvan- 
ized hood. The eraser is inserted on an adjustable 
apron. A slight pressure on the eraser and a few turns | 
of the crank thoroughly cleans any size, style or kind of | 
eraser. The dust is carried around the brush and de | 
posited in the bottom drawer (see illustration) in which | 
a little water has been placed. The machine will add life | 
to the erasers as it does away with the old way of rap- 
ping them on hard surface to get the dust out of them. 


PRICE EACH—$9.50 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


6900 AVALON BLvp. 650 SeEcCcND STREET 1317 Van Ness Ave. 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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The California School Law Is Interpreted 


AFreD E. Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


HIS article gives a synopsis of opinions 
rendered by the General of 


1929, to De- 


Attorney 
California from January 1, 
cember 14, 1929. 
Space does not permit giving herein more than 
a brief statement of the opinions of the Attorney 
General. Those readers who wish a more detailed 
statement of any of the opinions mentioned in 
this statement by 
addressing the Sierra Educational News. 


article may secure such a 
This 
synopsis is intended to aid those coming in 
contact with the School Law in the interpreta- 
tion thereof. 


Attendance 
High school pupils who have been graduated 
from a high should not thereafter be 
enrolled in class of the regular full-time 


school 
any 
high school. 
Persons enrolled in part-time or continuation 
education classes should not be enrolled in spe- 
cial day or evening high 


schools. 


classes or evening 

Governing boards have discretionary power to 
allow such enrollment but the attendance may 
not in any event be counted. (A. G. O. 6904, 
November 20, 1929.) 


Budgets—County Superintendents and Boards 

Whenever the sums of money budgeted (under 
Political Code section 3714) to the County Super- 
intendent or County Board of Education for any 
fiscal year are expended, there can be no more 
expended during that fiscal though, 
through mistake, bills incurred during a preced- 
paid therefrom. Bills in- 
curred during any fiscal year must be paid out 
of funds for that year and not of the funds of 
subsequent years (A. G. O. 6596, 
1929.) 


year even 


ing fiscal year were 


February 23, 


Contracts for Education of Pupils 
Districts contracting under Political Code sec- 
tion 1617e (now School Code sections 3.150-3.156) 
for the education of the pupils of one district 
by the other district, must both be in the same 

counts (A. G. O January 24, 1929.) 


6593, 


Districts 
Elementary—Formation: 
In the event the publie 
instruction refuses to approve a petition for th: 
formation of a 


superintendent of 


new elementary district, an 
decision must be taken to the 
State Board of Control under Political Code sec- 
tion 7 2.130). No 


legally formed with- 


appeal from his 
1578, (now School Code section 
elementary district may be 
out the superintendent of public 
instruction or the state board of control. (A. G 
©. No. 6674, April tz, 1929.) 


approval of the 


Suspension and Lapsation 


The suspension or lapsation of elementary 


school districts is discretionary 


with the boards 


of superviso having jurisdiction under School 


Code sections 
August 14, 19 
Junior College 

The annexation of a high school district to a 
junior college district does not change the type 
or status of the junior college district in any 
particular. (A. G. O. No. 6566, January 7, 1929.) 
Funds and Taxes 

School district 
to a county library under Political Code sec- 
tion 1715, (now School Code. section 6.531) 
may be used by the county library for any of the 
purposes for which county library funds 
be used (A. G. O. No. 6755, July 2, 1929). 

Chapter 583, Statutes of 1929, appearing in the 
1929 School Law as section 4.630 of the School 
Code and providing that the tuition charge for 
pupils attending a junior college but living out- 
side the junior college district shall include $65 
for each unit of average daily attendance, is not 
operative until July 1, 1930. (A. G. O. No. 6801, 
August 8, 1929.) 

Chapter 609, appearing in 
the 1929 School section 4.774 of the 
School Code, and which provided that the addi- 
tional teachers allowed each county for purposes 
of apportionment on aggregate attendance in 
districts having an average daily attendance of 
less than 300, should be counted on the basis of 
one such additional teacher for each 300 units of 
average daily attendance, instead of 500, as at 
present, is not operative until July 1, 1930. 
(A. G. O. No. 6803, August 8, 1929.) 

School Code section 4.563, fixes the limit of 
high school district taxes at 75 cents on the 
$100. The reasoning of the decision in the case 
of In re Johnson (58 C. A. D. 219, 273 Pac. 109) 
is not applicable to the School Code 
(A. G. O. No. 6832, August 26, 1929). 
Liability 

There is no liability imposed upon school dis- 
tricts or governing boards except under the 
conditions specifically described in Political Code 
section 1623 (now School Code sections 2.800- 
and Deering Act 5619. (A. G. O. 6568, 
January 11, 1929.) 


171 and 2.180. 
J.) 


(A. G. O. No. 6800, 


» 
» 


library funds turned over 


may 


Statutes of 
Code as 


1929 


section 


2.806) 


Insurance 

Governing boards of school districts may not 
liability for the defec- 
building or apparatus 
motor vehicle under School Code sec- 


1714% (A. G. O 


carry insurance against 
tive condition of grounds 
except a 
tion 6.2 and Civil Code section 
No. 6905, November 6, 1929). 
Teachers Salaries 

The amount deducted 
teacher for 


from the salary of a 
from duty under Political 
Code section 1609, second, (now School Code sec- 
tion 5.744) should be at the ratio to the 
established annual salary of the teacher as the 
number of days, 
teacher did not 
days, exclusive of 


absence 
same 
exclusive of holidays, the 
serve bears to the number of 
holidays and institute, the 
school was actually maintained during the year 
(A. G. O. No April 19, 1929.) 


The salary of a teacher must be an 


6670. 


annual 
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FATRY&s 


Off to FAIRYLAND with 
giant. Childhood a life of adventure in 
the fields of imagination. Fanciful explora- 
tions keep the little minds active and develop 
the mentality. 

The kindergarten, 


the stride of a 
is 


the primary school, and 


News 


Wy we 


the playground—here is the 
tion through the exercise 
the fairyland instinct. 

Fifty-six years of manufacturing experience 
makes Medart playground apparatus safe, 
durable, and appealing to child imagination. 


start to educa- 


and direction of 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


555 MISSION STREET, San Francisco 


631 S. SPRING STREET, Los Angeles 


HOW TO DEVELOP A USEFUL 
SHORTHAND VOCABULARY 


One of the outstanding merits of the Three Red Books of Gregg Shorthand is the 


economic distribution of the task of building a useful shorthand vocabulary. 


The Three Red Books were constructed as a 
unit through which the building of a useful writing 
vocabulary progresses with pedagogic accuracy. Each of 
the three texts undertakes its definite of this task 


To the Shorthand Manual is given the task 
of building the vocabulary of highest frequency. Its 
theory principles are illustrated by, and the reading and 
writing grouped around, the three thousand 
most commonly used words 


share 


exercises 


To Progressive Exercises, the second Red 
Book, is allocated the duty of extending this vocabulary 
to the fourth and fifth thousand words by means of 
short diagnostic tests and sentence drills on each of the 
units in the Manual. 


To Gregg Speed Studies, the third Red Book, 
the important task of putting the combined 
of the Shorthand Manual and of Progressive 


is 
vocabulary 


given 


od 


Exercises to work immediately through the medium of 
interesting and instructive business letters and articles 
And, in addition, Speed Studies takes up the task of 
broadening the student's writing vocabulary by teaching 
him some 2500 words that Horn's Study places beyond 
a frequency of five thousand, but which occur in present- 
day business often enough to make their mastery esset 
tial 


Let us send you an examination copy of this 
new Speed Studies. Try it in your beginning theory 
class a few days and you will find that it is correctly 
named **The Companion Text of the Shorthand Manual.”’ 
Every one of its 314 pages is packed with helpful aids 
choice drills on shorthand penmanship, on _ brief-forn 
derivatives, on frequent phrases, etc. It brings to the 
student hundreds of selected letters and articles written 
in beautiful shorthand, visualizing modern business at 
work 


Attractively bound in red cloth to match the new Manual. List price, $1.20. 


Send for Course of Study in Gregg Shorthand based on the 
Three Red Books. It is yours for the asking. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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salary. There is no authority for the employ- 
ment Fa teacher ona per diem basis. (A. G. O 
No. 6671, April 2, 1929.) Note: This, of 


does not appl to the payment of 


course, 
substitute 
teachers 

Governing boards of school districts may pro- 
vide for ; nual increase (or bonus) to teach- 
ers for att dance upon summer school in addi- 
tion to any ot r increase they would ordinarily 
April 8, 1929.) 


receives his 


receive A r, O. No. 6672, 

When a teacher warrants at the 
end of each calendar month, the warrant that 
should be withheld, under Political Code section 
1696, sixth now School Code 


section 5.546) by 


the county superintendent, for the failure of the 
teacher to file his annual report, is the warrant 
for the last calendar month of the school term. 
(A. G. O. No. 6750, June 15, 1929.) 
Duties 

Any teacher employed by the governing board 


of a high school district may be 


assigned by the 
under its 


board to teach in 
The t 


qualifications to 


control 
sacher must, of course, have the necessary 
teach in the school to 
assigned. (A. G. O. No. 6754, June 25, 


any school 


which 
1929.) 
Governing Boards 
Members of city boards of education may 
Political 
consent of the 


leav 


district for more than 60 days. Code 


section 853, which requires the 


legislature for the absence for longer periods 


of state, county or municipal officers, is not 
applicable to members of city boards of 


tion. (A. G. O. No. 6712, May 15, 1929.) 


educa- 


School Property and Equipment 


Acquisition 

School districts condemning property on which 
delinquent 
from the sale thereof for delinquent 
(A. G. O. No. 6736, June 12, 1929.) 


Buildings 


taxes are need not redeem the prop- 


erty taxes. 


boards of school districts must sub- 
state department of 


Governing 
mit plans to the education 
in accordance with School Code section 6.62 and 
the approval of the state 
obtained (A. G. O. No 


Cafeterias 


department must be 
6899, November 2, 1929.) 
The operating school cafeterias 
food. 
used only for the cost of housing 

cafeterias. (A G © No. 


expenses of 
from the 


must be paid 


sale of District 
funds may be 
and equipping 
April 12, 1929.) 


tse 


6678, 


Chureh organizations may not conduct 
public 


at any time (A. G. O. No. 6679, 


Schools 


classes 
in religious discipline in a house 


April 13, 1929.) 


school 


Separate Schools 


Separate schools may not be established 


Mexican descent. (A. G. O. 


1929.) 


children of 
September 27, 
Opening and Closing 

The 
different hours and 


various schools of a district may have 
dates for opening and clos- 


ing. (A. G. O. No. 6735, September 27, 1929.) 


Teachers Retirement 

The Retirement Salary Fund Board has power 
to make all necessary rules and regulations with 
reference to applications for retirement 
The board may frame a 


and 


proof of rule 


Service 


‘trated 


News 


not to open a case once decided. (A. G. O. No. 
6647, March 13, 1929.) 

A teacher whose application for retirement is 
once refused, but later granted on 
is entitled to retirement 
time application was 
6647a, May 15, 1929.) 

Where a has taught more than the 
minimum in any one calendar year but has not 
taught the minimum in either one of the parts of 
the school 


same facts, 
salary dating from the 


refused. (A. G. O. No. 


teacher 


year, making up the 
credit for service must be 
6647b, May 24, 1929.) 

A teacher 
board to 


calendar year, 
given. (A. G. O. No 


may not 
re-open a 


compel the 


case 12 


retirement 
years after the 
rendering of the board's decision. (A. G. O. No. 
6784, July 28, 1929.) 

Under 5.804 of the School em- 
ployees teaching less than full school days may 
be given credit only for the time actually en- 
gaged in G. O. No. 6819, 
21, 1929.) 


section Code, 


teaching. (A. August 


Transportation 
Busses 
School busses may not be purchased from the 
proceeds of the sale of elementary or secondary 
school district bonds. (A. G. O 
16, 1929.) 


No. 6809, August 


Pupils 

Pupils residing in one high school district and 
lawfully attending high 
school district 
from 


school in another high 
furnished transportation 
high school by the 
which they attend, 


1.80. (A. G. O. No. 


may be 


their homes to 


high 
under 
6924, 


school district in 
School Code 
November 15, 


section 
1929.) 
Text-Books 
Elementary 
The state board of 
sums for the lease of 


education 
plates, 
material, in lieu of a royalty. 
April 9, 1929.) 


may pay lump 
maps and similar 


(A. G. O. No. 6673. 


Under Political Code section 1519b (now School 
Code section 6.273) the state board of education 
may not enter into contracts for text-book 
material which reserves option to board to re- 
adopt the material for a third period of 
years. (A. G. O. No. 6595, January 25, 1929.) 
High School 

Fees received by the state board of 
for the listing of high school 
deposited under School Code 
the state treasury to the 


four 


education 
text-books and 


section 6.390, in 
credit of the state 
board of education may be used by the board to 
carry out the provisions of the high school text- 
book law. A. G. O. No. 6942, November 26, 1929.) 


* % * 


A Child’s Garden of Verses by 
Stevenson, illustrated by 
edition 


Robert 
Eulalie, is an _ illus- 
of 87 pages with frontispiece in 
colors and many pictures; published by the Platt 
and Munk Company, of New York City. 


Louis 


as * * 


Watson Davis is editor of Science News Letter, 
a weekly summary of current science, published 
by “Science Service’, Washington, D. C. This 
material is widely used in California secondary 
schools and has achieved prominence because of 
its accuracy, simplicity, and zest. 
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COMPTON 'S 


DID YOU READ 
THESE ADS a0 picruRED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in the ‘Sierra Educational News 2 


\ 


COMPTON'S 
Pievweea 8 epeais 


UP TO THE MINUTE 
=r 


These Ads helped place 
COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in hundreds of California schools. 


How many are in YOUR school 2 


The unique sign shown above was a part of the F. E. 
at the Bay Section California Teachers Association book exhibit in the Civic 
Oakland, in December. In the seven years Compton's 
the market, the Compton Company has placed more advertising in the Sierra 
News than all other encyclopedias combined. 


FE. Compton & Company 


280 BATTERY “ST. - SAN FRA 


Compton and Company display 
Auditorium, 
Eneyclopedia has been on 
Educational 


Pictured 


The advertisements above show only a part 


of the Sierra Educational News schedule to date. 


Finding America 
WELL-WRITTEN elementary 
history has been written by Olive E. 

lidge, 


illustrated 
Smal- 
elementary grades, Flint, 
Michigan. had the collaboration of 
Frederic L. Paxson, professor of 
University of 


supervisor of 
She has 
history in the 
Wisconsin. 

This excellently-printed volume of 292 pages 
is published by Houghton Mifflin Company; price 
The text is prepared 
the intermediate grades. 
numerous 


96 cents. specifically for 
Each chapter 


aids,—summary;: 


has 
study 
do; name the 
thing to think 


something to 
parts; tell; 


about. 


something to some- 


The closing section of “suggestions to teach- 
ers” is of much practicable value to the class- 
room teacher. The plentiful illustrations are all 
in colors and are with the 


text. 


closely correlated 

The author utilizes the best modern education 
technique. In the foreword she states: “Just as 
the little child begins making pictures with large 


brush strokes, so he should begin the study of 


his social inheritance by 
ing the large 


seeing and understand- 
movements in human 
the ideas, ideals, and accomplishments 
of the past.” 

This book can be highly recommended to all 
teachers in intermediate grades in history. 


experience 
shown in 


x * » 


Chimney Corner Poems (selected by 
S. Hutchinson, with drawings by 
is a beautifully printed 
poems. There are six 
than 100 and white 
The publishers are Minton, Balch and Company 
(205 East 42d St., New York City) 
publish,—Chimney Corner Stories, 


Veronien 
Lois Lenski) 
anthology of over 100 


pages in full color and 


more drawings in black 
who also 
Chimney 
Corner Fairy Tales, Fire-side Stories and Candle- 
light These 
with gorgeous jackets: 


Stories. books are 10%4x8% inches, 
$2.50 per volume 
* 
Experimental Science by A 
is an unusual 


curious and 


Frederick Collins, 
wealth of 
experiments for 


book, featuring 


surprising young 
people. There are 290 pages, many illustrations 
published by D. Appleton and Company; $2 

































































































































































































































































































































































































Miss Anna Davis Clark, teacher, Ninety-fifth 
Street School, Los Angeles, reports that the 
remedial reading classes conducted recently at 
the Ninety-fifth Street School have been suc- 
cessful and have shown that the great difficulty 
with the majority of the pupils was the inability 
to pronounce words. 

* * * 

L. E. Chenoweth, Bakersfield superintendent, 
and Hubert L. Healy, Kern county § superin- 
tendent, after each meeting of the State Council, 
prepare a joint report which is mimeographed 
and sent to all local C. T. A. members. 

*” ~ 

Mrs. Rose B. Stolz, for 43 years a San Fran- 
cisco public school teacher, and since 1921 prin- 
cipal of the Park Side School there, passed away 
on New Year's Day. Superintendent Gwinn 
states that she had built up her school to be one 
of the best elementary schools in the city. 


. «“«.°s 


A Good School Savings Project 
eae IGNIZING that thrift is a habit and is best 
developed by systematic practice we have 
organized the Hillsborough School Savings 
Project 
This project is conducted by the Eighth Grade 
pupils. Once a week the children who have 
money to deposit, go to the Eighth Grade 
room. Here they make our regular deposit slips, 
take them to their grade advisers, where they 
are checked for errors, and to the bank teller 
for deposit. A collector from a local bank then 
calls and collects the money and bank books 
Floormen are ready to assist depositors when- 
ever needed. 
The Eighth Grade pupils work through the 
different positions in the bank. In the course 
of a year each pupil has held every position at 


least 







once 
There is a triple check 
on the money and on 
each of the tellers, so 
that it is possible to 
trace and correct any 
error which may occu 
The banner, “We 
Lead in Thrift This 
Week,” was designed 
and made by the girls 








in the Sewing Class 
This banner is awarded 
weekly to the room 
having the highest per- 
centage of depositors 
There is keen compe- 
tition for 


each week 
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Notes and Jottings 


“Stay a little, and news will find you.” 





California and World-Wide 


—Hersert, in Jacula Prudentum. 











this banner and few forget their pennies for 
bank day. The bank was made in the manual 
training shop.—R. L. Crane, Jr., district super- 
intendent, San Mateo. 

ee 

Holmes R. Stewart, physical education and 
history teacher at the Washington Junior High, 
Sacramento, passed away with acute pneumonia 
at the Sutter Hospital on December 20, 1929. 

He graduated at Stanford at the age of 20 in 
the class of 1925, in Economics. He had been 
teaching since graduation in the Lodi Junior 
High until the present school year, when he 
changed to the Sacramento system. 

Last summer he took work at the University 
of West Virginia, where his father was on the 
summer faculty. He was a very promising and 
talented young man. 


* * * 


The new "Teachers College building at Chico 
is quite a convenient structure, well equipped, 
and is much appreciated by President Osen- 
baugh and the faculty. Another unit is to be 
started some time in the spring. 


* * * 


Little Folks of Other Lands by Watty Piper, 
is a large book, gorgeously illustrated with 
many color plates, and published by the Platt 
and Munk Company, New York City. As a geog- 
raphy picture-book for children it is beautiful, 
accurate, and of great merit. Every primary 
school could well use it—in fact, a dozen copies. 

* ~ * 


Little Black Stories for Little White Children 
are translated from the French of Blaise 
Cendrars by Margery Bianco, and published in a 
showy volume by Payson and Clarke, of New 
York City. There are many pictures to embellish 
the fascinating stories. 140 pages; $2. 
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Who's Whe Aueag 
North American Authors | 


1929-30 issue 


Now ready for immediate 
delivery 


Contains the biographical sketches 
of over 10,000 living authors and 
writers of the United States and 
Canada, giving geographical distri- 
bution, pen names, poets by states, 
etc. 


An invaluable reference book for 
schools and colleges 


$6.75 Net 
to school, college and 
public libraries 


GOLDEN SYNDICATE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Derr. D 
814 So. SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


i 
Fone 


MASTER YOUR LIFE 

Being one of the crowd does not pay! Remaining in the 
middle of the line brings no reward. The man or woman at 
the end of the line gets sympathy: the man or woman at the 
head of the line gets the prize. Life is just that way, and 
the man or woman who cannot rise above the commonplace 
eventually becomes a failure. There are easy, simple methods 
for lifting yourself above the multitude, and out of the class 
in which you may be at present. Money, social position, 
business power, and all the rich rewards of life go to the 
one who can use his own personal influences to distinguish 
himself from the army of unhappy and discontented. Knowl- 
edge alone will not do it. The best trades and professions do 
not always bring success. Personal power and the mighty 
influences of the mind will always bring advancement. 

FREE BOOK TELLS HOW AND WHY 

Thousands of persons in this country point to their great 
success in life, and give credit for it to the personal develop- 
ment and personal influence that has come through the 
world-wide help of the Rosicrucians,.who are ready and 
happy to help you to become more successful im life. An 
interesting free book that explains the simple methods for 
developing your own inner abilities to the highest degree 
will be sent to every sincere seeker for truth. 

Address a letter (not a postcard) to: 
LIBRARIAN W. S. F. RGSICRUCIAN ORDER (Amorc) 
Rosicrucian Park San Jose, California 





o Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves:.:: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink... It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Weare te 
cid 


Phosp ills 


AT ALL pRUGGISTS 





BEST and CLEANEST PLAYS 


MORE HITS THAN “BABE” MADE 
TRY THESE NEW ONES 

CREEPY CREST—4m5w 
THE GHOST WALKS—4m6w 
NOBODY BUT NANCY—4m6w....50 cts 
SUSIE STEPS OUT—8m7w 
SAMMY—7m7w 

CAN YOU BEAT IT?—3m4w 


Above are all Royalty Plays 
Free Catalog—All Publishers 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio; also Denver, Col., 825 15th 








High School—College 


DIPLOMAS 


Dependable Service—Quality Materials 
Our Eighteenth Year 
THE T. V. ALLEN CO. 
812-816 Marte AVENUE Los ANGELES | 





| 
Apartment House Management 
PRACTICAL—CONCISE—COMPLETE 
In 60 Lessons—Commercially Correct—Price $6.00 
By Atvin Lovincoop 
ALGER PUBLISHING CO. 


3006 W. Seventh Street Los Angeles, California 
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= CALIFORNIA SCHODL 
A ARTS, “CRAFTS J 


INCORPORATED es 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


SPRING TERM NOW OPEN 


Summer Session, June 30 to August 8 


ee course accredited by 
the State Department of Education. 
Leads to Special Art Credential and 
degree, Bachelor of Art Education. 


A's professional courses in Fine and 
Applied Arts—3-year courses lead 
to Certificate; 4-year courses to Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog E-12 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


To Superintendents and 
ere en Request 


me recommenc ding pr eens ss schools to your graduates 
hav fore you a list of sc ols accredited by this Association. 
TI are | dependal le and ss orot igh—leaders in their various 
4 
co 


»>mmunities. Address nearest office for booklets. 


peineieiade ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS GheEmblem 


estown, N. Y, Des Moines, Ia. Ellicient Schoo 
1 a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 








- WHICH SCHOOL | 


Expert Advice on the Best School for Your Boy or Girl 


(For 15 years Porter Sargent has helped parents the 
country over with their educational problems. (Through 
an experienced staff of educators we maintain an intimate, 


personal acquaintance with hundreds of schools. Confi- 
dential reports come from parents whose children we 
have placed in schools. Q@Free Catalogs of camps and 
schools on request. €Consultations on a professional basis 
HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SC HOOL S 
14th Edition, 1248 pages, 4000 schools—$6.00 
A Guide Book for Parents 
4n Annual Review of the Private Schools 
HANDBOOK OF SUMMER CAMPS 
lition, 199 pages, 4000 camps—$».00 
én ined Survey 
4 Critical Description of 4000 Summer Camps 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREE HAymarket 0727 









































































HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


‘THE Harr Wagner Publishing Company 

call to your attention that they have just 
published the first Geography of Southern 
California for school purposes. Dr. H. W. 
Fairbanks in his “Southern California, the 
Land and Its People,” has done a fascinating 
study of the home conditions of the Southern 
part of the State for pupils in the fourth or 
fifth grades. List price of this book is $1.50. 

+ 


IN the new Edition of California History by 

Harr Wagner and Mark Keppel we have a 
book revised down to May, 1929, beautifully 
printed and bound, with many new illustra- 
tions and much added material and data 
brought up to date. This book is being 
adopted in many places for use in the sixth 
grade, where the study of California History 
has been taken out of the Junior High School. 
List price of this new edition is $1.50. 

* 





IOR High School Science by Mae 
Johnson Corwin and Walling Corwin— 
the most outstanding book of the past year 
for an introductory or discovery course in 
science—has been adopted for the Seventh 
Grade in both Oakland and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, and for supplementary use has been 
purchased in quantity by San Francisco, San 
Diego, Coronado, Glendale, Los Angeles; 
Bath, Ohio; Perth Amboy, N. J., and other 
places. List price of this book is $1.60. 
. 


R Administrators desirous of an advanced 
method of keeping class records we offer 
the “Educators’ Looseleaf Class Book and 
Official Report,” designed by Oliver Hartzell, 
Superintendent of Schools of San Rafael, 
California. These class books are the result 
of six years of experimental work by Mr. 
Hartzell in endeavoring to attain a record 
book of simplicity and adaptability. The class 
book is listed at $1.25; Looseleaf fillers, per 
class, 25c; 6 classes, $1.00. 
. 


IN Arithmetic, published September Ist, we 
submit for your approval “Practice Prob- 
lems’ by R. W. Camper, Rural Supervisor of 
Glenn County. Net $0.80. Supplemental 
problems in Arithmetic for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. 
* 
a Robert Lloyd Tone System,” by 
Robert Lloyd, is a book that every Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking teacher should pos- 
sess. List $1.25. 


We invite your careful attention to 
the above-mentioned books 


The Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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A Daughter of a Forty-Niner] 


| : ARR WAGNER has produced another of 
his series of California stories with the 


rinting of the “Life and Letters of A Forty- 
viner’s Daughter,” by Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. 
Ella Sterling Mighels). Mrs. Mighels is the 
daughter of one of the early settlers of Califor- 
ia, who passed away shortly before her birth. 
Mrs. Mighels’ memories take her back to the 
irliest beginnings of California. She was rocked 
a gold rock “cradle” and had as her com- 
panions the boys and men who dug the gold 
from the rocks are cradled it from the sands of 
the Sierran streams. She knew the hardships and 
privations of those who followed in the quest of 
fickle fortune in search of the Golden Fleece. 
Part of her life was spent in the little mining 
town of Aurora. Aurora was in the beginning 
supposed to be in Mono County, California, but 
resurvey of the state lines disclosed the fact 
that it was in reality a part of Esmeralda County, 
Nevada, and almost immediately it became the 
county seat of that bustling, thriving section of 
the sagebrush state. It was common to find 
nuggets on the grass roots in Aurora in 1863. 
‘The mines were tremendously rich. 


Richard Jose, who became the sweet singer 
of “Silver Threads Among the Gold’, was a 
blacksmith there during Mrs. Mighels’ girlhood. 
Governor Colcord, the grand old man of Nevada, 
owned the big house at the end of the street. 
Mark Twain wrote the locals for the weekly 
paper. When they built the court-house they 
put a piece of Plymouth rock in the corner 
stone. 


The story is replete with romantic happen- 


ings. It also discusses the intimate thoughts and 
activities of a romantic girl. It gives letters 


from men who became famous, it details the 

pression of a California girl, the daughter of 
a Forty-Niner, in Europe, it tells of her acquaint- 
ance with Jack London and Ambrose Bierce and 
ther famous literary lights. 


The price of this book of 371 pages is $5, Harr 


Wagner Publishing Company, 609 Mission 


Street, San Francisco. 


'_BACO BATIK DYES 


(Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in powder form from $0.80 up 
2 ox. jars in liquid form at $0.40 a jar 
Baco Paint Stopper ..at $0.50 a jar 
Baco Dystik. Crayon, Box 12 colors......... at $1.50 
Write for Price List 


BACHMEIER & CO., INC. 


432 West 37th St., New York City Dept. 10 


Science produced 


Sterling 


a man-made blackboard 
to meet man’s needs 


Only by the scientific control of the pro- 
duction of any article can the desirabe 
qualities be retained and the unnecessary 
defects eliminated. 


This is the underlying principle in the 
production of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. 
For, it possesses no qualities that do not 
make it more useful and efficient in the 
schoolroom. It is free from all blemishes, 
irregularities and natural defects. 


Sterling is recognized as another triumph 
of science—the product of our labora- 
tories after years of exhaustive research— 
a permanent blackboard body, uniform 
and durable, with a better writing surface 
that only malice can deface. 


For 47 years this institution has faith- 
fully endeavored to make its contribution 
to educational progress. And our pledge 
of satisfaction stands behind every foot of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. For schools 
in which quality and permanence are of 
first importance—Sterling is the Blackboard 
to install, Write Department S231 for 
detailed information. 


Weber Costello Co. 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
blate— Erasers 


Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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FUTURE FARMERS IN ACTION 


By A. K. German, Specialist in Agriculture, N. Y. State Department of Education 
This book is an inspirational guide to success in co-operative enterprises, embodying all the fundamental principles which 
the author, through twenty years of experience with future farmers, has found to be important. @The suggestions and 
recommendations are based, as far as possible, on scientific study. 
115 pages 5 by 8 Price, $1.50 
Joun Wi rey & Sons, Inc., Publishers, 440 Fourth Avenue, New Yor« 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





aia The NORTHWESTERN 


Western Electric 
TEACHERS A ¥ 
4-A AUDIOMETER | (Formerly — ata eee 


Teachers Agencies) 
—for— WILL GIVE YOU THE BEST IN AGENCY SERVICE 
: ; . ates ei Personal contact with the schools of Arizona, New 
GROUP TESTING THE HEARING Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and a 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN commission charge of only 214%, are distinctive features 


of our service. 


" — le : 
Distributed in U.S. A. by CAROLINE B. JENSEN, Manager 


309 Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah — 
GraybaR 


| 680 Fotsom Street 301 E. 8TH Street 
| SAN FRANcIsco Los ANGELES 











LAWN MOWERS 


Strong, light running 
HAND MOWERS 

. and Dependable, 
easily operated 
POWER MOWERS. 


(both in all sizes) 


H.V. CARTER CO. 


Lawn, Garden 
and Golf Course 
Equipment 
Parents and children praise the teacher 


52 BEALE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO who organizes a Rhythm Band Group. 


It's easy and inexpensive, too—no spec- 
ial training needed. Send for free book- 
let, How to Organize Rhythm Bands. 


; ' LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Derr. S. B. 
Renew Your Credentials am 1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Illinois 


ACH year there has been more or less trouble 

caused by the failure of teachers to apply 
for renewal of their state credentials in time to 
secure renewal of their county certificates. 


To eliminate the difficulty of having applica- 
tions for renewal accumulate in the State Office ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
late in the fall, we are asking your aid in re- 
04 ; ieee teed ee for Patriotic Holidays, graduations, 
questing those teachers whose credentials expire eee 
5 : : . . and weekly auditorium exercises. 
on November 30, 1930, to file application for : dd 
renewal immediately, provided that they have Send this to us with your name and address 
‘and we will send you catalogs containing full 
descriptions of many valuable books of plays, 
The request for renewal must be accompanied stories, speeches and program material for 
by the original credential, letter of recommenda- holiday and other school exercises. Also lists 
tion verifying successful experience, the fee in i of other helpful books for teachers and for 
the form of a money order, cashier's, or certified school libraries. 


check, or a draft, and a transcript of record if . ' Program Department SEN 


ee ro s ser for renewal.—Mrs. | DODD, MEAD and COMPANY 


sven Conment, Divisie of Resins: ‘Tesmes 449 FourtH AVENUE New York City 


secured five months of successful experience. 


and Certification, Sacramento. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
=a a < = = we as al 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News 


OUTSTANDING! A NEW HOME STUDY 
CARE AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN COURSE IN SINGING 


Goons: EED-JOHNSON 
PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING 
Justin-Rust 
ART IN HOME AND CLOTHING 


TR:LLING- WILLIAMS 


A GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


TRILLING- WILLIAMS 





Write for textbook catalog. 
Examination copies sent on 


approval. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
2244 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 





STEINWAY HALL, N. Y.—Frederic 
LEADERS IN HOME ECONOMICS TEXTS Freemantel, for thirty-five years well 


known on the concert stage and as 








teacher of scores of successful profes- 
sionals and amateurs, offers a course 
of singing lessons at home. 

The method is by Letter-Lessons and 
with Phonograph Records of his own 
voice to guide you and illustrate each 
step. 

OFFERS FREE BOOK 

“If you have a sincere desire to sing, 

to develop your voice—you owe it to 


yourself to find out how this home 
study course can help you. Send for 


“ie my booklet,“A New Easy Way to Learn 
Whether inling FLOWERS or Singing at Home.’ If you will write 
LANDSCAPES your art class me at once, I will send you a copy 


will find best resuHs come by free and with it a letter telling you 
using ihe lar "PRANG more about my method. Write at once. 





WATER COLORS seeaeaeaeaueesuscsnececscuaucususcacececeneas, 


“MADE BY THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY: FREEMANTEL SCHOOL OF SINGING AND VOICE 
a Production (Studio 410-K), Steinway Hall 
*\WVrile to us for our free helps New York City. 
“WATER COLORS IN THE ART CLASS: ! : . 
I want to develop and train my voice. 


THE AMERICAN (?) CRAYON COMPANY Please send at once a free copy of your new 


Neen eee ee seers SOUS EE CD book, “A New Way to Learn Singing at 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY. SECOND STREET ” N . ¥ 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET é 
DALLAS. TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING Home. Mail to 


ia. velat tbe sto ELE, ; 

95 Yea? STL Name 

. _— Address 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 

116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 


eee ee City and State 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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C. T. A. in El Dorado County 


LL of the teachers in El Dorado County 
and the members of the County Superin- 


tendent’s 


department are members of Califor- 
nia Teachers Association for 1930. 
the 


Association 


Superintendent E. J. Fitzgerald made 
the 
meeting that his county would be 100 per cent. 


check 
fulfilling his 


statement in Sacramento at 


On Wednesday, January 15, he 
for the last 


sent a 


two to enroll, thus 
promise. 

El Dorado, 
County of 


the 


as its name implies, is the Gold 
the 
and 


California. Placerville, County 


Seat, is Hangtown of song story in 


California’s romance. Here Judge “Lyncl 


forced a respect for law and order upon gold- 
seekers and adventurers who mistook libert 
for license. 

Superintendent E. J. Fitzgerald has lived most 
of his life in the Mother Lode Country and has 
built up a fine progressive 


El Dorado County. 


school system 


2 tk 


California Commission on Enrichment of 
Adult Life 


M'® E. RUTH PYRTLE, President of 
N. E. A., has appointed in each state a cor 
Adult Life. T 


profession 


the Enrichment of 
purpose is that the teaching 
promote plans for wiser hours 
just as in previous years it promoted thr 
movement for vocational efficiency. To 


mission on 
sha}l 
use of leisure 
has 
promot 
the avocational is naturally the next step. 
The California Commission comprises: 


Officers 

Dr. J. M. Gwinn, President, 
Schools, San Francisco. 

Vierling Kersey, Vice-President, 

dent of Public Instruction, 

Roy W. Cloud, Secretary, 

ing, 461 Market Street, San 


Superintendent 


Superinte 

Sacramento. 

508 Sheldon Buil: 

Francisco. 
Members 

Ethel R. Allen, chief, Division of Adult 

State Department of Education 


Mrs. 
Education, 
Sacramento. 

Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, vice-principal, 
Grammar School. 

S. J. Brainerd, 
School. 

W. E. Givens, city 
Oakland. 

Roy Good, 
Fort Brage. 

Mrs. Minnie M. Gray, county superintendent « 
schools, Yuba City. 

Earl G. Gridley, Placement Division, 
Teachers Association, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, vice-principal, Durha 
Union High School. 

Louis P. Linn, principal, 
High School, Fresno. 

T. SS. MaeQuiddy, 
schools, Watsonville. 

Edna Stangland, 
Adult Education, State 
tion, Sacramento. 

Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, 
Education, Berkeley. 

F. L. Thurston, Secretary, 
California Teachers 


Willi 


principal, Tulare Union Hig 


schoo! 


superintendent of 


district superintendent of schools, 


Californ 
Washington Uni 
district superintendent 


Division 
Educ 


chief, 
Department of 


associate 


State Department 


Southern Sectio 


Association, Los Angeles 
* « 
near Visal 


with an est 


The Kaweah Grammar School 
was recently destroyed by fire 
mated loss of $18,000. Seventy 
injury as Miss Hannah Matchin, 
marched them out of the burning 


students escapt 
the princip 
structure 


Contract for erection of the Tehachapi 
Valley Union High School, 60 miles southe: 
of Bakersfield, has been awarded to Fred 


Gribble, Bakersfield $54,790. 


new 


contractor, for 





Ynnouncdng tne Wey7? 


LD) SOOM 


omplataly NEW famcovetiocover- 


7, 
shall 


nou 


a th - | That 
Amazing 
13th Volume 


After building America’s 
rr reference encyclo- 


12 volumes the 


l 
K y 


? Mail th 
we ll tell 5 
what's in that mysteri 
extra’’ Volume 


No Index 


The New WORLD BOOK 
s easy to use as a 
onary every fact 
ted in its proper alpha- 
tical place, so you don't 
1 to bother with 


lex in the back 


Rated First! 

I present, less complet 
1 less up-to-date edition 
the WORLD BOOK is 
nked ‘‘best of its typ 
ill leading educational 
1 library authorities 
w consider what the 

», greater, improved 
10N must mean! 


Important 


Some teachers have re- 
cently reported that 
salesmen selling other 
books have claimed to 
represent W. F. Quarrie 
¢ Company or that 
the publishers of the 
WORLD BOOK are of- 
tering the work under a 
lifferent name 
Please do not be deceiv- 
ed by those who would 
trade on our reputation 
We publish only THE 
WORLD BOOK and 
If representatives will 

chapi net offer you any sub- 

cei stitute 

ed 


” 


———————— 
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12 Volumes—8,000 Pages 


10,000 Pictures 


Now on the press—the absolutely NEW WORLD BOOK, prepared at cost 
of ten years labor and over a million dollars! So far ahead, it cannot even 
be compared with the present edition of THE WORLD BOOK which has 
won the highest endorsement of the Educational and Library Authorities. 

The NEW WORLD BOOK has twelve volumes instead of ten—thousands 
more pages .. . 5,000 more pictures (10,000 in all), the most remarkable you 
ever saw in an Encyclopedia. Luxuriously rich bindings—superb printing. 

But what Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Professor Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin) and his enlarged staff of authorities have done to 
the text is even more surprising—thousands of new stories and facts, brought 
up to the minute—told still more entertainingly, plus all the things you 
have liked in the previous editions: Quiz Questions, Outlines and Lists of 
Related Subjects... 

No possible description here can do justice to the NEW WORLD BOOK 


—you must see it yourself... 


NOW — Reduced ‘‘Pre-Publication”’ Price 


To Teachers and School Executives, the publishers of THE WORLD BOOK 
are offering a price reduction on orders placed now, before the completion 
of the new edition. Thousands have already reserved sets, making a real 
saving of many dollars. 

It’s not necessary to order now, but do investigate . . . get the 56-page 
Book of specimen pages, the beautiful color reproductions, and learn why we 
say the NEW WORLD BOOK is years ahead . . . We'll be glad to reserve a 
set for you, without obligation to buy it unless you wish to. . . just send 
TODAY for this interesting 56-page Book. It’s FREE for the asking. 


The New WORLD BOOK 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


Dept. 124-A, 154 E. Erie Street Chicago, IIl. 





“Dear, You’re Not a Day Older 
than When We Married” 


“I have you to thank for 
that, John. Think of all the 
servants you've supplied.” 

“Really, Mary, I’m serious, 
don’t kid me!” 


“So am I, John. Every- 
where I turn I find some- 
thing which you have given 
me that saves time. . . saves 
me the wear and tear which 
causes age to show. My elec- 
tric range, my vacuum clean- 
er, my washing machine... 
all of my electric appliances 
are servants .. . multiplied !”’ 

“No wonder I look young 

... thanks to you and 

electricity.” 


Electricity costs so little in California”’ 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
« BUREAU» 


SAN FRANCISCO: 447 Sutter Street LOS ANGELES: 610 Cotton Exchange Bld. 





